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THe New STATESMAN AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


EACE like death is coming to one nation after 

another in Europe. Austria, Czechoslovakia and 

Memel are all at peace and Spain looks like follow- 
ing them into the graveyard. The next immediate step 
of the Axis is doubtful. The drive to Roumania may be 
held up for the moment and a march through to the 
Adriatic through Croatia is held in some well-informed 
circles to be more likely. Here the problem is Italy ; 
how far does Hitler care about the féelings and position 
of his one ally in Europe? Desperate efforts are still 
made by Britain and France to detach the Duce, but 
even if he was willing to be bought he is no longer in a 
position to break away from the Axis. Whether Germany 
will back immediately any large claims on France, we may 
learn from his speech on Sunday. At this terribly 
late moment the Tory Party has suddenly taken alarm, 
and many of those who were momentarily satisfied by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s volte face doubt whether he will be 
willing or able to carry through so drastic a change in 
foreign policy. Last week Sir John Simon replied to Dr. 
Dalton and Mr. Eden with ridicule of collective security. 


Five days later, Lord Halifax, who seems now definitely 
to have abandoned appeasement, came down flat-footed 
for the policy that his Party and Government have so 
long derided. Collective security once meant a system 
which could be built into an international order. To-day 
it is no more than a phrase to denote a last-minute effort 
to arrange a military alliance with Russia, Poland and 
other Powers to warn Hitler that he is in danger of war on 
two fronts. The Cabinet this week has been sharply 
split on this issue. It is in any case willing to consult 
and make a démarche with Powers in Eastern Europe. 
But how far it is willing or able to give Poland and Russia 
those guarantees of armed support which they demand is 
still doubtful. It is indeed appallingly late. 


The Four Power Effort 


The first steps taken by the British Government to 
promote a Grand Alliance have not had particularly 
conclusive results. On Tuesday the text of a draft declara- 
tion of solidarity against further German aggression was 
sent to Paris, Moscow and Warsaw for consideration. The 
intention was apparently that the declaration, which was 
vague in its terms, contemplated only “ consultation,” and 
made no reference to concerted military action, should be 
the medium for a Four-Power démarche ; but the Govern- 
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meénts of Jugoslavia, Roumania and Turkey were simul- 
taneously acquainted with its nature. France has expressed 
unconditional readiness to sign, but reactions elsewhere 
are mixed. Roumanian and Turkish approval may be 
regarded as certain, but Poland is believed to be making 
certain reservations—shared by Jugoslavia. Both Warsaw 
and Belgrade take the view that an anti-Nazi “ front ” 
would be precarious (and possibly dangerous, from their 
point of view) unless it were backed by definite military 
commitments—involving the necessity, in their opinion, of 
compulsory national service in Britain. Moscow’s reply 
is understood to be that the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
regards the declaration favourably as a step in the right 
direction: but M. Litvinov is understandably disinclined 
to allow his country to be drawn into hostilities against 
Germany unless he is satisfied that the Western democracies 
will not, in that event, disclaim interest in the East and 
give Germany license to wage an anti-Bolshevik war. 
Clearly the Grand Alliance will need much more diplomatic 
cementing before Hitler is likely to consider it an 
impregnable fortress. 


Lithuania Capitulates 


German activity in the Baltic zone suggests that, if the 
architects of “‘ defensive solidarity ” are to achieve their 
aim, they have little time to lose. On Tuesday, M. 
Urbsys, the Lithuanian Foreign Minister, paid a visit to 
Herr von Ribbentrop in Berlin. He was told that the 
Reich required, under pain of the aerial bombardment of 
Kaunas, the immediate surrender of Memel, whose status 
under the 1924 Convention endorsed by the League has 
been that of local autonomy under Lithuanian sovereignty. 
Lithuania had no alternative but to capitulate, and on 
Wednesday the Memelland was formally annexed by the 
Reich. So far as the region itself is concerned, Germany 
may claim that she has acted in accordance with the 
principle of self-determination. Ever since 1935 the 
Memel Directorate has had an overwhelming German 
Party majority. After Munich the Lithuanians, with the 
fate of Czechoslovakia before their eyes, tried to allay the 
pro-Nazi agitation in Memel: martial law was withdrawn, 
political prisoners were released, assurances given of fuller 
local autonomy. It was too late. With Memel, the 
Lithuanians’ only seaport, in his hands, Hitler is in a 
position to exercise overwhelming political pressure on 
Kaunas. Strategically, Poland’s northern flank is turned. 


Roumania in Jeopardy 


In the south-east, indications are that there may be a 
pause in the German drive. Snow has been falling heavily 
in Ruthenia, and it is doubtful whether the German General 
Staff would consider it practicable to force the passage of 
the Transylvanian Alps into Wallachia before the end of 
April. On the other hand, Hungarian mobilisation on the 
Roumanian frontier—officially described as “ partial ”— 
will be virtually complete by the end of this week, and out 
of the forty-four German divisions now operating in the 
east ten divisions are massed on the Slovakian-Hungarian 
frontier in readiness to support a Hungarian thrust into 
the Transylvanian Plain. The nature of Germany’s 
ultimate demands on Roumania was made plain on the eve 
of the Prague coup by the German trade delegation, under 
Herr Wohltat, which has been negotiating in Bucharest 
terms for the extension of last November’s clearing 


agreement. The Germans suddenly demanded that 
Roumania should abandon any attempt to establish second- 
ary industries and should give the Reich a virtual monopoly 
of her import-export trade, with reference particularly to 
oil output. These proposals were rejected by the 
Roumanians, and on Tuesday Herr Wohltat summarily 
broke off the talks and left Bucharest for Berlin as a 
“ political protest” against Roumania’s intransigeance. 
The gesture was ominous. 


“ Self-determination ” in Jugoslavia 


The Government in Belgrade is uncomfortably aware 
that Jugoslavia contains an “unredeemed” German 
minority of over 500,000, and that, according to uncon- 
firmed but circumstantial reports, one German plan is to 
strike southwards through Croatia and establish a naval 
base on the Adriatic. The despatch of a small Italian force 
to Albania is presumably intended as a reminder by the 
Axis to Belgrade that an attack might be delivered on two 
fronts, though it seems doubtful whether the Duce would 
welcome a German move directed towards Fiume. From 
Jugoslavia’s standpoint it seems essential that urgent 
steps should be taken to hasten the long-delayed solution of 
the problem of Croatian self-government. Dr. Matchek, 
the Croat leader, in a press interview this week, emphasised 
the dangers inherent in a Croatian separatist movement 
and deplored the fact that it should be left to Hitler to 
champion the cause of oppressed minorities. The in- 
ference is obvious and disquieting. 


M. Daladier Dictator 


M. Daladier’s first batch of decrees dealing with the 
war services is certainly drastic. Hitler forces those who 
fear him to imitate him. In industries working for 
national defence the maximum working week is increased 
to 60 hours; and overtime payment, after 41 hours, is 
to be only at the rate of 10 per cent. for the first four 
hours and § per cent. thereafter. The Minister of Labour 
can even give permission to firms to exceed the 60-hour 
limit. A long step towards industrial conscription is taken 
by the decrees which forbid employers in the defence 
industries from engaging without a permit any man who 
is not unemployed, and deprive of unemployment pay for 
a year anyone who refuses work in the defence services. 
Furthermore, the Government has power to call to the 
Colours any person whose services it deems necessary ; 
and there is a special decree enabling it to requisition the 
services of engineers of military experience. There is a 
decree which institutes a drastic censorship of information 
of military importance ; and another decree at last 
gives priority to Government orders over all private 
demands on industry. A decree limiting profits on 
the production of war material is to follow. 


Signs of Strain in Germany 


A correspondent in Germany writes : Even Germany is 
unable to stand the pace of Nazi rearmament. On the 


railways failure to replace rolling stock held up deliveries 
of coal last Christmas a month and a half; power 
plants are starved of capital and output lags behind 
needs ; and the dilution of labour by the taking on of 
old and untrained workers, combined with a steady increase 
of hours, has led to deterioration in the quality of German 
products. 


These obstacles, combined with a severe 
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shortage of credits, are forcing upon the Government a 
completely totalitarian economy, such as Dr. Schacht 
strove to avoid. The entrepreneur must now accept orders 
such as one recently issued by the State Commissioner 
for the motor industry, that out of the 113 types of lorry 
now manufactured 100 must disappear within a year, while 
the middle class is either being regimented in the bureau- 
cracy or driven down into the proletariat. This does not 
mean, as some foreign optimists imagine, that Nazi 
economics will “ break down.” On the contrary, the 
unlimited possibilities of exploitation afforded by the 
Four Year Plan and General Géring’s decree putting all 
labour under State control should enable the Government 
to maintain armaments production somewhere near last 
year’s level for a considerable time. 


Business as Usual 


It will be interesting to see whether the increases of 
German military strength, which have resulted from the 
latest coup, will upset the optimistic Budget forecasts 
which Sir John Simon encouraged a few weeks ago. 
At that time it was envisaged that an expenditure of 
£600 millions on armaments—of which {£200 millions 
were to be devoted to the Air Force—would be sufficient. 
But now we are facing a far more powerful Germany, 
which has suddenly acquired the whole of the Czech 
air force as well as the Skoda Works. Even without this 
plunder, and excluding the cost of the recent mobilisations 
and the western fortifications, it is reckoned that Germany 
is spending £1,100 millions on war-preparations of which 
sum at least £400 millions is earmarked for air expenditure. 
Thus the Nazis, who already have a supremacy in the air, 
are spending twice as much as the British Government is 
prepared to spend, or can spend while it adheres to the 
principle of “‘ business as usual.” If next year’s estimates 
are the largest compatible with this principle, the Govern- 
ment must decide either to accept defeat in-the armaments 
race, with all its consequences, or to take over for war- 
production industries, such as the motor trade, which are 
at present consuming vast quantities of raw materials 
and labour for commercial purposes. In the medern 
world, business as usual spells defeat. 


Labour and National Service 


The National Council of Labour, which met on Tuesday, 
called for a Peace Pact between Great Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union, and all other countries that were prepared 
to join. It reiterated Labour’s hostility “to any form of 
alliance designed to serve nationalist or imperialist ends,” 
but “ urged the vital importance of Great Britain taking 
the lead in bringing into being a powerful combination 
of Peace nations, pledged to resist unpfovoked aggression, 
as the only effective means of safeguarding the security 
of all.”” At the same time, the Council urged all sections 
of the Movement to do their utmost to preserve the volun- 
tary principle in national defence, and therefore to do all 
they could to make the scheme of voluntary national 
service a success. In effect this means that the Council 
has pledged the support of Labour to the National Service 
Scheme without attempting to exact any conditions in 
respect of international policy; for the second part of 
the manifesto is not so expressed as to be in any way con- 
ditional upon the first. Labour is in a considerable diffi- 
culty. It believes that no government under Mr. Chamber- 








lain’s leadership will rebuild collective security, and yet it 
cannot allow its opposition to our present foreign policy 
to look like a sabotage of national defence. We believe, 
however, that the wisest course would be to take a positive 
line and boldly to lay down the conditions of its co-opera- 
tion with a new Government—provided that it is a 
Government which it can trust. And there lies the 
difficulty. 


Safety in Mines 


Mr. Grenfell initiated on Tuesday an interesting debate 
in Parliament on the recent Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Safety in Mines. The Government spokesman 
had to admit that the accident rate in 1938 was no better 
than in 1937; indeed, it was worse, in relation to the 
number of shifts actually worked. He admitted the need 
for legislation on the lines of the Commission’s Report, 
which was unanimous; and this was accepted, with 
varying qualifications, by the spokesman of the colliery 
owners. The truth is that the great speeding-up which 
has occurred in the mines, in conjunction with the very 
greatly increased use of electricity, has created quite new 
conditions, which demand fresh legislation. Above all, as 
Mr. Grenfell insisted, it is necessary, in view of the dust 
created by coal-cutting machinery and the danger of 
explosions from the use of electricity in the dust-laden 
atmosphere, to adopt much more severe regulations for 
ensuring adequate ventilation in the pits. In France, 
where this has been done, not a single miner has been 
killed by an explosion for several years. In Great Britain 
859 miners were killed in 1937, and the same number in 
1938, despite lower output; and in each year well over 
3,000 others were seriously injured, apart from lesser 
injuries. These totals include death and injury from all 
causes—not explosions only ; but explosions due to bad 
ventilation are the .chief cause of preventible deaths. 


London Fares 


The L.P.T.B. is proposing to leave fares under 4d. un- 
touched, except that it intends to eliminate odd halfpennies 
wherever it can—usually by scaling up rather than down. 
Between 4d. and 9d. many fares will go up by 1d., if it 
gets its way, and some by more; and over 9d. there will 
be increases of 2d. and 3d. In all, 42 per cent. of the 
existing fares are to be raised, and a few decreased, whereas 
nearly 60 per cent. are not affected. These last, however, 
are nearly all small ; far more than half the total fares are 
under 4d. Sir Walter Monckton and Mr. Pick, in putting 
the Board’s case, stressed the terms of the London 
Passenger Transport Act, and the obligation to try to 
earn 5} per cent. on the C Stock, and in addition to 
accumulate substantial capital funds for extension and 
amortisation, over and above the funds needed for ordinary 
renewals. They did not say, though it is common know- 
ledge, that the unsatisfactory state of the Board’s finances 
is due largely to the absurd terms of compensation under 
the Act. The Board’s employees have already felt, and 
its clients are now to feel, the excessive burden of these 
charges. The shareholders will no doubt get their pound 
of flesh, even if they drain off therewith the blood of the 
London public. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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AFTER APPEASEMENT 


Ir we cannot understand now we never shall. There is 
no longer any excuse for illusions. The seizure of 
Czecho-Slovakia has upset—for the moment—the policy 
of appeasement and in so doing it has revealed that its 
real object was an economic and political partnership 
between Britain and Germany. This has throughout 
been the aim of Mr. Chamberlain and his intimate 
advisers, and we are revealing no very well-kept secret in 
saying that it was mainly on this issue that Mr. Eden left 
the Government. It was because Sir Horace Wilson, an 
industrial negotiator without experience of foreign affairs, 
shared Mr. Chamberlain’s aim that his advice was 
preferred to that of the usual official advisers. Last week 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Nevile 
Henderson, who has worked so tirelessly for the same object 
in Berlin, believed their hopes were near to realisation. 

On March 13th the Federation of British Industries 
mission left London for Dusseldorf. On the 17th, when 
the German troops were already in Prague, the F.B.I. 
announced a satisfactory agreement with Germany. This 
agreement, which was to be clinched by the visit of Mr. 
Hudson to Berlin, is discussed in our City page to-day. 
It involved a joint British-German trade drive in various 
parts of the world, especially in South America, where the 
U.S.A. would be the principal loser. In view of this close 
accord and the apparent strength of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position, Hitler may well have felt secure from British 
opposition in the east of Europe. Indeed, the meaning to 
Hitler of the Munich settlement was that Britain no longer 
concerned herself in his east and south-eastern drive. Nor 
were the British and French Governments wholly ignorant 
of his plans. On March 19th M. Bonnet revealed to the 
Chambre des Deputés that he had informed the British 
Government of Hitler’s troop movements in Czecho- 
Slovakia as early as March 11th. Inquiries were made in 
Berlin, and Sir Nevile Henderson, whose information seems 
to come entirely from Nazi quarters, replied in good faith 
that the story was fictitious. The wave of inspired opti- 
mism in the British press continued unchecked. On 
March 14th when the German troops had moved into 
Moravia, the Premier told Mr. Attlee in the House of 
Commons that he did not consider that any aggression had 
taken place. Even on the next day when Hitler entered 
Prague, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech showed that he did not 
mean to allow the Fiihrer’s action, which he admitted was 
not in accordance with the “ spirit of Munich,” to damage 
the prospects of the Anglo-German political and economic 
partnership. Opinion in his own party and Cabinet, how- 
ever, made this position impossible ; his speech at Birming- 
ham on Friday was a political necessity. 

The policy of a partnership with the Fascist Powers, 
pursued with the utmost pertinacity throughout the 
Spanish war, the Czech crisis last summer and the difficult 
days since, had, at least for people who did not understand 
the Nazis, much to commend it. Mr. Chamberlain argued 
that Germany was the dangerous Power, that another war 
would end European civilisation and that there was no 
necessary conflict of interest between us. If Germany 


could be persuaded to expand to the East instead of to the 
West, we should be safe from Bolshevism and safe from 
All this was plausible. 


war in these islands. There was 


much, too, to appeal to the best as well as the worst of Britain 
in the policy of partnership ; we were all conscious of the 
evils of Versailles and of the post-war policy of France. 
Moreover, once the chance of an Anschluss with democratic 
Germany had been lost, it was difficult to prevent Hitler’s 
seizure of Austria and the consequent outflanking of the 
Czechs. Appeasement in such a situation carried with it 
the appeal to pacifism and co-operation as opposed to 
military preparation and economic rivalry. It could only 
be achieved by the deliberate destruction of the alternative 
idea embodied in the League—an idea which demanded a 
capacity to think in terms other than those of purely 
national interest, which required courage and initiative 
to carry out and which could be easily presented as the 
policy of sloppy idealists and dangerous adventurers. 
Mr. Chamberlain took a simple, business-man’s view 
and added to it the universal appeal of peace. Germany 
had been a trade rival, why not make friends and co- 
operate instead of cutting each other’s throats ? 

This policy which, from the point of view of peace and 
the status quo, had on the surface much to commend it, 
was never feasible because of the nature of the Nazi 
regime. Hitler’s policy is not dictated by considerations 
of economic profit, though there is economic pressure 
behind his expansionist moves. It is founded on a will 
to power ; his ambitions know no measurable limits and 
they are pursued with a ruthless clarity which leaves old- 
fashioned diplomats gasping. He declares himself a man of 
peace ; and so he is, for, like Napoleon, he only believes 
in fighting battles when he is overwhelmingly strong. 
So far he has contrived to be so strong that he has not 
needed to fight at all. He knows, as Mr. Eden explained 
to the House of Commons by an apt quotation from 
Mein Kampf, how to proceed by stages; once he has 
overcome the will to resistance in the first advance, the 
other stages follow almost automatically. The tactics he 
has pursued in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Memel are 
now universally familiar, and the same tactics of a worked- 
up internal dissension followed by a press campaign of 
lies and calumnies and, at the critical moment, by a 
paralysing display of strength are very generally 
applicable. Since last summer he has kept at least a 
million men permanently in the field. They can be moved 
from one frontier to another at will, The Dutch, the 
Belgians, as well as Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
Powers are all prospective victims when the time is ripe. 
The Balkans and the sweep down through Croatia to the 
Adriatic or to the Dardanelles through Roumania may 
perhaps come first. Nor is the policy of threat and 
disruption confined to Europe. It is in full swing in 
South Africa, as we have seen during the last week, as 
well as throughout South America and elsewhere. 

Hitler is never anyone’s ally, as Mussolini may yet 
discover. He does not bargain ; he only temporises until 
he is strong enough to destroy. Business negotiators like 
Mr. Chamberlain are old stuff to Hitler. When the 
Premier went to Berchtesgaden we reminded him of the 
story of Schuschnigg, and quoted instances of the Fiihrer’s 
taste for the game of taking blackmail from rich men and 
laughing at them afterwards when it was their turn, too, 
for the concentration camp. Most people realise this too 
late: the immediate question is whether that is true of 
the ruling class in France and Britain. 

It is the realisation of the danger of partnership with 
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Hitler that has, for the time at least, upset the policy of 
appeasement. There is in Britain a real hatred of cruelty 
and intolerance and bad faith and a widespread repugnance 
to the Nazi regime. But that alone would be impotent to 
change British policy. The change of opinion before 
which the Premier bowed last Friday was due to a 
discovery among Conservatives that in isolation we 
are ourselves likely to suffer the fate of the Czechs. 
This fear for our security shared by Lord Halifax 
could not be disregarded. Hence Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech last Friday—a speech which stands as a 
close parallel at a more critical time to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech at Geneva in September, 1935. An official policy 
of compromise and arrangement with Italy was steadily 
pursued behind the scenes, but the public had to be 
satisfied by an uncompromisingly democratic speech. 
On that speech, with its unflinching promise of adherence 
to a League policy, the present Government—it seems 
incredible but it is true—won its present lease of office. 
The moment after the election the speech was abandoned 
for the old-fashioned political manoeuvre of the Laval- 
Hoare Pact. Once again, to-day, bold speeches must be 
made in public to rally the country behind the Premier 
on principles and sentiments that suit the public mood. 
But Mr. Chamberlain is unlikely to change his policy, 
partly because he is a stubborn man who does not easily 
change and partly because he and his colleagues are too 
old and too set to take those now difficult and dangerous 
mitiatives which in the present desperate state of affairs 
may be the only alternatives to submission. 

Just as at a point before the Munich crisis the patriotic 
section of the British ruling class was pressed on a single 
occasion into a démarche with France and Russia, so to-day 
Mr. Chamberlain is forced to satisfy opinion by offering 
a joint declaration of protest with Russia, France and 
Poland—if she will come in, and on Poland’s decision very 
much hangs. Poland, like other Powers, has seen too 
much of British policy in recent years to respond favour- 
ably to any British approach which is not signed and 
sealed beyond escape. Poland has no more wish than the 
U.S.S.R. to bring the might of Germany against her only 
to find that Britain and France discover ways of standing 
aside. The project of a conference of Powers that wish 
to band themselves together to defend their freedom has 
so far seemed “ premature ” to the British Government, 
and it is a safe assumption that it will never take place 
under a Government headed by Mr. Chamberlain. 

To-day we see the extraordinary spectacle of Germany 
and Italy resolutely continuing the war against the 
democracies that they began with the invasion of Spain 
in 1936. It is a war which they fight all the time while 
we cannot even decide to join togethér in defence. The 
experts to-day argue how far it is possible at this desperately 
late hour to defend ourselves: whether, with so many 
strategic points gone, much that has been considered 
secure and even vital can be defended. Spain has always 
been the decisive question for the security of the West, 
and Spain is nearly, but not yet quite, lost. It would not 
occur to our statesmen that there is still an army in Spain 
that would fight on our side if we helped them, or that 
in Abyssinia and China we have, if we wish, allies who 
are still unconquered. Would it even occur to them 
that the people of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, let alone 
a vast mass of people in Germany, are to be regarded 





as our allies, longing for our lead and our support ? 

Let us, then, be quite clear that none of that initiative 
for which we have continuously asked month after month 
is possible from a Government headed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, or containing most of his colleagues. If one searches 
the present Cabinet one can find very few men who, quite 
apart from their political outlook, have character or courage. 
They are not the kind of men who have saved this nation 
from destruction in the past. They have led it to 
the brink of destruction now and we must look to others 
for our defence. The only hope is in a new Government 
which will contain the genuine representatives of the 
working class and that solid middle-class Britain which is 
to-day confused and bewildered. Austria was destroyed 
because the workers who would have defended their 
country had already been put out of action by Dollfuss 
and Schuschnigg. The same thing will happen to us 
unless we take charge. And there is not much time to lose. 

If there is to be, as there will be if Germany immediately 
continues her advance, any form of coalition which 
supersedes Mr. Chamberlain and most of his colleagues, 
the conditions of such co-operation from the Opposition 
parties must clearly be not only a resolute policy of national 
defence—we cannot defend ourselves alone—but also a 
complete change of foreign policy. The essence of that 
policy must be friendship with Democracy rather than with 
Fascism. Nor is mere friendship enough. It must be 
actual alliance, primarily defensive and, as far as so 
difficult a project may be achieved in a short time, an 
alliance which includes a single economic policy and the 
closest of cultural ties. Our friends, whatever their 
politics or differences from us, are at this juncture all 
those who are threatened by Germany. The human 
animal does not easily coalesce; the herd only bunches 
in face of fear. Therefore for the first time perhaps 
there is an opportunity in the great fear that sweeps over 
the world to-day for a league, not of loose sovereign Powers, 
but of Powers closely federated for a commor purpose. 
If there were war that would be quickly achieved. It was 
achieved more completely than people remember during 
the last war when we had a joint military establishment 
with France, Belgium, and America, and when miracles 
of international control, such as the management of 
international shipping all over the world, were achieved 
under a single authority to defeat Germany. Is it not 
possible that we have learnt our lesson by now and that 
such an alliance of Powers that desire peace may this time 
be achieved before war, and perhaps even in time to 
prevent it ? 


INSIDE ROUMANIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ROUMANIA] 


Ir seems necessary for a Balkan country to be in imminent 
danger of Nazi aggression before the Western Democracies 
trouble about it. Such, at least, has been the fate of 
Roumania. Some months ago King Carol visited Paris and 
London, but received little except expressions of good will. 
But now at last, when it is almost too late, when the troops 
of Hungary, the virtual protectorate of Germany, are massing 
on the frontier, there is a lively interest in the fate of Roumania. 
And it is realised that both economically and strategically here 
is yet another bastion which we can ill afford to lose. 
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For Roumania has not only its oil supplies and untapped 
mineral resources to tempt the Nazi aggressor ; it is also of the 
greatest strategic importance for any general who is organising 
a drive to Turkey and the Dardanelles and planning the creation 
of a greater Ukraine. In any war between Germany and 
Russia, the Carpathians which run through the centre of its 
territory are of vital strategic importance to both sides. 

For some years Roumanian statesmen have been anxiously 
searching for friends to protect their country which was so 
amply enlarged by the peace treaties. Such friends are 
difficult to find near at hand. Both Hungary and Bulgaria 
have large territorial claims and even in the last crisis seemed 
likely to side with Nazi Germany in the hope of recovering 
their lost lands. Yugoslavia and Poland, although nominal 
allies, were mainly concerned to divert German attention away 
from themselves. Deprived of the Little Entente and Skoda 
Works, the only help for which Roumania could hope must 
come either from France or from Russia. Until Munich, 
Roumania, which has a genuine affection for French culture, 
had relied upon the West. Since last October, however, it 
was realised that no help could be expected from this quarter 
and the governing class has been faced with the dilemma of a 
complete surrender to Germany or resistance with the help 
of her only other neighbour, Bolshevik Russia. 

To seek help from such a quarter was naturally uncongenial 
to the heterogeneous collection of politicians who made up the 
Front of National Renaissance under the personal dictatorship 
of King Carol. Carol, himself an admirer of Mussolini and 
once at least a Germanophile, is passionately hostile to the 
U.S.S.R., while his Foreign Minister, Grafencu, is also known 
to be personally friendly with Col. Beck, and an advocate of 
good relations with the Axis. Indeed, it seems probable that 
Roumania would have willingly come under German patronage 
had it not been for the King’s knowledge that Hitler prefers 
a Gauleiter to a king—particularly, he may have said to 
himself, when the king’s mistress is not of Aryan extraction. 
Apart from Mme. Lupescu, the only members of the Front 
who were solidly opposed to Germany were the industrialists 
who have long been aware of the German plan to make 
Roumania an agrarian and mining colony of the Third Reich. 

Even in the ranks of the Opposition, there was not complete 
unanimity in favour of opposing the Nazis. Some of the 
Liberals, followers of Bratianu, desired an agreement with 
Berlin, and even the National Peasant Party, which has a strong 
democratic tradition, was divided on this matter. But the 
majority followed Maniu, one of the few distinguished figures 
in Roumanian politics. Personally incorruptible and im- 
pervious to royal blandishments, he stood by his tradition of 
democratic principles and advocated collaboration not only 
with the West, but with Soviet Russia. 

Unfortunately, neither the Government nor the Opposition 
represent the real feelings of the country, and the Front 
of National Renaissance bears a close resemblance to 
Schuschnigg’s patriotic front. It monopolises political 
activity and it is open to all, but it has succeeded in alienating 
the mass of the people. The greatest mistake of Schuschnigg 
was his refusal until the last moment to put his trust in the 
democratic working class. In Roumania the industrial working 
class is small but there exists a huge mass of depressed and 
exploited peasantry, deprived of all political education and 
influence. Without the support of the peasants no Front of 
National Renaissance is any more than a facade. There is no 
doubt that the peasants had been deeply stirred by the pro- 
paganda of the Iron Guard. Disillusioned with al! political 
parties, they had seen in the legionary movement men averse 
from all compromise and inspired with a fanatical courage. This 
was a new phenomenon in Roumanian politics and they were 
prepared to give it a trial, not because it was pro-German but 
on account of its social revolutionary programme. Since many 


village usurers and town industrialists are Jews, the peasants 
and the small bourgeoisie were easily attracted to its radical 
anti-Semitic programme ; and the ruthless suppression of the 
Iron Guard by methods imitated from Germany brought as 


much relief to the wealthy circles as it did disillusionment to 
the peasants. It is unlikely that King Carol and his associates 
will be able to resist Herr Hitler’s blandishments and threats 
unless they can convince this peasant population that resistance 
to Germany will also give them satisfaction of their social 
demands. So long as the Nazis offer higher prices for agri- 
cultural produce than those obtainable in the world market, and 
continue to promise the overthrow of the Jewish middleman, 
they will retain some of the sympathies of an oppressed agrarian 
population. True, the Government has passed a social service 
law which compels all University and High School students to 
spend a year in the villages in the work of “material and spiritu- 
al elevation of the peasantry.”” Prof. Gusti, the inspirer of this 
project, has some admirable ideas ; but it is doubtful whether 
social service can do much to solve the essential problems of 
agricultural unemployment, over-population, the highest 
infant mortality rate in Europe, and undernourishment. 

The events of the last fortnight, though they have awakened 
the Western Powers to the importance of Roumanian in- 
dependence, have made its defence vastly more difficult. 
With the complete absorption of the Czech armaments industry 
into the Reich, it is doubtful how far the Roumanian army, 
whose equipment was largely produced by Skoda, is in a 
position to resist. The anti-Semitic Goga ministry collapsed 
under French pressure and there were rumours at the time 
that France had threatened to cut off supplies of armaments. 
Now the boot is on the other leg, and it is difficult to see how, 
without very substantial help from outside, King Carol could 
defend himself against a joint attack by German and Hungarian 
troops—at any rate in the near future. A demarche in Berlin 
and an announcement that we are not disinterested in 
Roumanian independence is of small consolation to an army 
whose reserve ammunition is in the hands of the enemy. 
Everything seems to point to the conclusion that, unless 
really active support is forthcoming from the Western 
Democracies and from Russia, the Front of National Renais- 
sance will collapse even more easily than the Schuschnigg 
dictatorship. A British trade delegation is on its way to 
Bucharest and it would be well advised to concern itself not 
only with the interests of the Roumanian industrialists but 
with the condition of the countryside. The problem of 
Roumania’s people in contrast to Roumania’s ruling class is an 
agrarian problem, and it is the people’s support which is 
needed if Roumania is to resist the Nazi demands. 


WHAT IS AMERICA’S FOREIGN 
POLICY ? 


Tue President may not in fact have told the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee that France is the American frontier ; but 
he is acting as if it were. In spite of the objection of the 
War Department, he granted a special favour to France. He 
authorised a French Air Ministry mission to inspect, with a 
view to buying immediately, at least one American military 
aeroplane of such new design that it had not even been passed 
finally by the United States War Department. Without this 
special authorisation the French would have had to wait until 
this plane had been rejected by the War Department or had 
been in service in America for a year. 

This was not, therefore, an ordinary commercial arrange- 
ment, such as has been made by the British, the Dutch, and 
many other nations which have been buying American military 
planes. 

The President apparently did not quibble over this point 
but, in his talk with the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
defended the giving of all possible assistance for the rearming 
of the democracies in Europe. 

As so frequently happens when foreign policy is under 
debate, White House lieutenants have tried to overcome 
criticism by asserting that the President has access to informa- 
tion which is not available to the public, or even to Congress, 
except as he transmits it in confidential conversations. 
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Through all the channels which are at his disposal, the 
President should of course have a great deal of information 
which is not available to the general public. But I think the 
amount of such information can easily be exaggerated. The 
reports which flow in from U.S. missions abroad are usually 
contradictory. Often they are slower and less illuminating 
than the published accounts of American newspaper corres- 
pondents abroad. Even when the facts, as reported, are 
undisputed, there are often the greatest differences of opinion 
as to their significance among experts in the State Department. 

The main lines of American foreign policy are not, and 
cannot be, determined by day-to-day information, whether 
confidential or otherwise. They are necessarily based on a 
concept of the proper role of the United States in the world. 
Those Americans who believe that the role of the United 
States is to defend right against wrong everywhere in the 
world, to oppose aggressors everywhere, to defend international 
morality, favour one kind of foreign policy. Those who 
believe that the proper role of the United States is to defend 
only itself and its neighbours to the North and South, believe 
in another kind of foreign policy. 

The President has never clearly stated in which of these 
two policies, or in which variants of them, he believes. Or 
rather, he has talked at times as if he favoured one, and at 
times as if he favoured the other. The pronouncements 
issuing from the State Department seem to me to have been 
equally confused and contradictory. 

This confusion of utterance has been due in part to an 
understandable desire to win the widest possible support for 
the Administration’s foreign policy. Like the politicians who 
say a kind word for the Townsend Plan in one breath, and 
demand a balanced budget in the next, the Administration 
spokesmen have mixed their slogans and actions with a view 
to pleasing both the isolationists and the internationalists. 
Recently, however, the President has moved farther towards 
the ideas of the internationalists, and even of the inter- 
ventionists. 

Most Americans, however, do not believe that the forms of 
government adopted by other countries are any great concern 
of theirs. In her relations with Latin America, America has 
taken the position that any nation’s form of government is its 
own business. We are on friendly terms with Latin-American 
nations which can be called democratic only by a very great 
stretch of the imagination. The notion that the United States 
cannot exist as a democracy if democracy disappears altogether 
in Europe, seems to most of us to be weak and defeatist. No 
such lack of self-confidence afflicted our forefathers when they 
devised the Constitution of the United States. 

America’s interest in the British Empire is based not on the 
form of government in Great Britain, but on two considerations : 
that Great Britain harbours no ambitions inimical to America’s 
national safety, and that if the British Empire should collapse 
she would have to deal with a host of serious problems. If 
British naval power should be destroyed, we would be faced 
with the possibility of a naval threat to the Western Hemisphere 
simultaneously im both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. We 
might have to build our navy far above any size we now 
contemplate. Meanwhile, we would have had to decide, 
probably, whether to defend Australia, "New Zealand, and, 
possibly, South Africa. 

But there is another possibility, short of the destruction of 
British naval power, that would be disturbing to us. ‘That 
is the filtering through of an aggressive, expanding power, 
such as Nazi Germany is to-day. We have a serious interest 
in German demands for colonies. A German naval base on 
the West Coast of Africa or in the Cape Verde Islands would 
add to the expense and difficulty of defending South America. 
German naval or air bases in the Azores, Greenland, or Iceland, 
would give us grave concern. Under existing conditions, we 
should regard the establishment of bases by an aggressive, 
expanding power at any of these points as a hostile act. 

As long as Germany is pushing eastward in Europe, as long 
as Germany remains a Continental military power and does 





not become a naval power, as long as Japan is occupied on the 
continent of Asia, and is not expanding by sea southward and 
westward in the Pacific area, we have no great cause for anxiety. 

France is the American frontier only in the sense that 
France is the ally of Britain. The question most Americans 
would ask is: How much is the British navy worth to us— 
how much is it worth to us to have the Nazis kept bottled up 
on the Continent of Europe? It is worth something. The 
difficulty is in drawing a line. In 1917, even after we had 
declared war on Germany, it was generally assumed in this 
country that we would limit ourselves to financial and naval 
aid to the allies. Then it was thought that we would send just 
a few troops as a symbol to bolster the morale of the British and 
French. We ended by training and transporting the greatest 
expeditionary force ever sent across an ocean. 

E. LINDLEY. 
(World Copyright Reserved) 


A LONDON DIARY 


Here is a diary—without comment. 

March 6th.—Daily Worker : “ That Hitler will march into 
Czechoslovakia on March 15th is a confirmed belief of people 
in Prague.” 

March 1oth.—Sir Samuel Hoare states in a speech, “ as far 
as the democracies are concerned the policy of Germany and 
Italy is a policy of peace and tolerance, and the settlement of 
all international disputes by negotiation.” He envisages five 
vears of peace. His optimism is reflected in the London daily 
press. 

March 11th—M. Bonnet informs Mr. Chamberlain of 
German troop concentrations in Central Europe (see his 
statement in Chambre des Députés on March roth). 

March 12th.—Mr. Garvin in the Observer writes: “It 
seems virtually impossible that these (i.e. cheerful) views 
could be issued at this moment unless the Ministers were in 
possession of private information enabling them to speak in 
the main of what they know.” 

March 13th.—Deputation from Federation of British In- 
dustries leaves for Dusseldorf. Mr. Hudson in high spirits. 

March 14th.—Daily Telegraph : “ What Hitler wants is not 
yet clear.” Answering Mr. Attlee, Mr. Chamberlain says, 
“No aggression has yet taken place.”” German troops invade 
Moravia. M. Hacha is summoned to Berlin. 

March 15th.—Mr. Chamberlain says: “I have so often 
heard charges of breach of faith bandied about, which did not 
seem to me to be founded upon sufficient premises, that I do 
not wish to associate myself to-day with any charges of that 
character.” Punch cartoon derides the pessimists who had 
prophesied trouble on the Ides of March. German troops 
reach Prague. 

March 17th.—Deputation from F.B.I. publish a_ highly 
satisfactory agreement with German Industrialists. Mr. 
Chamberlain denounces Hitler’s breach of faith. 

+ + * 


It is futile to be bitter at this belated rally to a policy, 
so long derided, which adopted earlier might have saved the 
world from war. To-day it is a desperate affair, and I think 
another attempt at appeasement more likely. I do not 
expect immediate war. If it comes, however, let us re- 
solve never to pretend that it can be good, never to 
use high-sounding phrases to disguise its horror and 
wickedness ; let us concentrate always on the fact that 
it is not the German nor any other common people 
with whom we have a quarrel. Let us remember that bombs 
unite and that leaflets may divide our friends from 
our enemies. The sanest occupation I can imagine in war is 
to work for a better peace than Versailles and a more 
endearing world organisation than the League of Nations. 

x * * 

This has been a wonderful week of volte-faces. Mr. . 
Chamberlain has admitted that he was led down the Berchtes- 
gaden path, and the Times has decided, apparently finally, 
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that the Nazis are not gentlemen. But the most extraordinary 
case is that of Mr. Garvin, who says in the Observer : 

In the tone of a statesman, Mr. Maisky on Wednesday made an 
important contribution to the work in hand. Speaking at a public 
function in London, he declared: “ You will find that in the last 
resort peace or war in our time depends on the kind of relations 
which exist between London and Moscow.” There is, in fact, no 
firmer ally than Russia in the defence of freedom. 

All this repentance is to be welcomed, though it is tragically 
late. There is, however, one disgraceful and shocking reaction 
—that of the Daily Express. Last week it advocated giving 
Germany colonies and on Monday talked about there being no 
chance of war in the familiar style. This I understand. Lord 
Beaverbrook was apparently sticking to his guns, still believing 
in isolation and hoping that Germany would leave us alone. 
But Tuesday’s Express contained a leading article more 
irresponsible and dangerous than anything I remember. It 
stated that Britain had left the policy of appeasement and 
gone back to the old opposite policy of “‘ encirclement.” This 
is a word that Goebbels loves, and it was printed black as a 
sub-heading. The reason for this change of policy, the article 
explained, was that Hitler had gone to Prague for gold, that 
other people had gold and did not want to lose it. “It is 
that sort of interpretation of the German action that is giving 
popularity to encirclement.” Under the next heading 
“ Attack,” it was stated—did the Daily Express think of the 
use that Dr. Goebbels could make of it in Germany ?—that 
Britain’s new policy “ carries with it the decision to base our 
future preparations, naval, military, and in the air, on attack 
rather than on defence.” When the main object of every 
sane person ought to be to explain to the Germans that 
Dr. Goebbels is lying to them and that while we are ready to 
defend ourselves, no one here would dream of attacking 
Germany (which is the truth) what can be Lord Beaverbrook’s 
object in making such a statement ? 
* * . 


One man who did not foresee last week’s events was Lord 
Rothermere. While the Daily Mail (recently Hitler’s best 
friend in Europe and, earlier, the hats-off-to-France paper 
during the invasion of the Ruhr) is roaring its denunciations 
of Nazi humbug and congratulating Mr. Chamberlain on no 
longer trusting Hitler’s word, its proprietor has published this 
week a volume called Warnings and Predictions (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, §s., in which he advocates Anglo-German co-operation, 
and congratulates Mr. Chamberlain on the “ realism” of 
appeasement. Newspaper predictions need only last a day 
before they are discreetly forgotten, but a book takes some 
weeks to publish and Lord Rothermere must read his des- 
cription of Hitler as “a great gentleman ” whose acquisition 
of culture is comparable with that of “‘ the country lad from 
Stratford ” with mixed feelings. I fancy that Mr. Ward Price 
is not in such high favour as when the book was written. 

* * * 


I have been talking to a Jewish refugee, just arrived from 
Berlin, who had some interesting things to tell me about con- 
ditions there. Since the Jewish pogroms last November, she 
had noticed an increasing tendency for Aryans to show her 
particular consideration, and an S.S. man who lived next door 
had entirely changed his attitude. On the other hand, the 
premium payable on the installation of gas-cookers and heaters 
has been, she told me, raised to 30 marks in the case of Jewish 
customers, in order, it is said, to insure that, if they commit 
suicide, the cost of the gas consumed shall be properly covered. 
As for the food situation, it seems to be steadily getting worse. 
When she left, the bread, a mixture of rye and maize, was of 
war-time texture, the weekly butter ration was about a quarter of 
a pound per person, and, since it was difficult to obtain more 
than one egg per week, the ordinary household had given up 
baking cakes. But worst of all is the sudden shortage of coffee 
—malt coffee, of course, real coffee has been for years prohibit- 
ively expensive—and the ration was, when she left, an ounce 
per week. I asked her how people reacted and she said they 


were completely stwmpf, cowed and terrified of war, but unable 


to help themselves and hoping against hope that, if war did 
come, the Army would “ arrest the madman.” This is, I fear, 
a false hope. The army, which is still very well housed, clothed 
and fed and now effectively Nazified, is probably the most 
loyal section of the population. It is to be remembered that 
Germany has never been free from misery and crisis for 
twenty-five years ; its leaders are the most successful gamblers 
in history, but they will be taking the greatest gamble of all if 
they trust to the morale of their victims in a war. 
+. * * 


Next Sunday afternoon at the New Gallery Kinema the 
Film Society are showing a remarkable film, Professor Mamlock. 
It has been running with immense success in New York 
since last September. I gather that it stands a poor chance of 
general release here; I need not mention my guesses of the 
reasons for censorship. Professor Mamilock is a film made in 
Russia by a Russian and a German director; it is technically 
excellent and gives an exciting, realistic, but not, as far as I 
remember, a physically horrible picture of the treatment of 
a great Jewish doctor by the Nazis in Germany. I saw it 
myself in circumstances I am not likely to forget. One night 
soon after Christmas, when the last offensive against Catalonia 
had begun, a car came to fetch me from the hotel where I was 
staying in Barcelona. There was an air-raid on and the city 
was black. The car took me down ghostly avenues, its 
glimmering lights making shadows through the trees, to the 
house of Dr. Negrin, the Premier. The company, members 
of the Cabinet, secretaries and officers of the Army and Air 
Force, sat down about midnight to see the film. My memory 
of the picture itself is dimmed by my far clearer recollection 
of Dr. Negrin’s personality. I recall our long whispered 
conversation, his confident words, his courage and buoyancy 
and his remark that the film strengthened one’s resolution. 


x * 


I have in front of me the latest example of Nordic culture. 
It reaches into spheres where I had thought mankind was 
reduced to a common level. It is the outside cover of a roll of 
Deutsch-arisches Erzeugnis Krepp-Klosettpapier. 


* * * 


Here is an ingenious little thing to play with in an odd five 
minutes : 


Write down your telephone number, double it, add five, multiply 
by fifty, add this year (1939), add the number of days in a year (365), 
subtract the year of your birth, subtract the number of M.P.s (615), 
and you will find the answer gives you first your telephone number 
and then your age this year. 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to T. Palmer. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Whatever economic and political use Germany can make of her 
new territories, they should help her this summer to attain the 
ambition she has long cherished of winning the Davis Cup.—Evening 
Chronicle. 


Mr. Ernest Brown crystallised the unemployment problem when 
he told Parliament that it was really a question of finding jobs.— 
Oxford Mail. 


I saw half of it (Pygmalion) when a beautiful young lady actress 
was caused to utter the vilest expression I have ever heard in a public 
meeting—‘‘ Not Bl——dy likely.” I was so disgusted I walked 
straight out. The film is a disgrace to civilisation. I hope you'll 
do your best to get it taken off.—Letter in Daily Herald. 


I have reason to suspect that the more intelligent members of the 
British public are bitterly resentful of the fact that it was not our- 
selves, but our ex-enemies, who recognised the falsity of the Czech 
State and had the courage to “cut the Gordian knot.”—Letter in 
Daily Telegraph. 
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Blackburn A.R.P. demonstrators yesterday decided to show how 
to extinguish an incendiary bomb. 

The fuses were lit and everyone stood by. Nothing happened. 
Then the bomb was surrounded with burning oil-soaked rags and 
magnesium powder, but it still refused to co-operate. Finally the 
experts set an oxy-acetylene welding plant to work under it—and the 
bomb burst into flames. 

The demonstrators then promptly put it out.—Manchester Guardian. 


The raising of the standard of living within reasonable limits is 
not to be deplored.—Daily Telegraph. 


German moves in Czechoslovakia are resented by M.P.s in London 
as being insulting to the Prime Minister while acting as head of the 
nation.—Glasgow Herald. 


The meaning of all this for us is obvious. There is no need to be 
alarmist about the future, no need to anticipate circumstances in 
which we might be involved in a quarrel with Germany. 

It is a possibility which in itself we need hardly consider at all. 
If we did consider it, we might conceivably come to the conclusion 
that such circumstances were unlikely ever to arise. But even if we 
did, that ought to make no difference to our action.—Daily Sketch. 


A woman was said at Westminster County Court to-day to have 
found a dead mouse in her coat collar—after wearing it eight times. 
* I suffered social embarrassment,” she said. ‘* She sits and broods 
for hours,” said her mother. ‘“ She is on the verge of a complete 
mental breakdown,” said a doctor.—Evening Standard. 


PLANNED A.R.P. 


It is a sad commentary on our present rulers that the first 
realistic discussion of a problem of such vital importance as 
A.R.P. should not come from the Government departments 
concerned, considering all the facilities and information that 
are available to them. But it is at the same time a happy 
augury for Democracy that the task the Government has 
failed to do is being done by public-spirited citizens and 
municipalities. Planned A.R.P.* marks a second stage in the 
battle for effective protection for the civil population. Professor 
Haldane made it impossible for the Government to continue 
with the policy of providing only brown paper refuge 
rooms. In a book which is a model of popular pre- 
sentation Messrs. Tecton now show with clarity and 
precision the character of the shelters needed to give any 
required degree of protection. They have been enabled to 
do so because they could bring together the resources of a 
modern and intelligent architectural firm with those of a 
far-seeing borough council. The result is that Planned A.R.P. 
embodies in itself a most lucid theoretical account of the 
principles of A.R.P. and the exact and practical application of 
those principles to a typical urban area. The Finsbury plan 
cannot be ignored even by the Home Office, and now that it is 
available to a large public it will be difficult for any local 
authority to present to its citizens anything that falls far short 
of the standard it sets. 

The great value of the Finsbury scheme is its thoroughly 
scientific basis. Starting with a reasonable forecast of the 
character of modern air warfare and a knowledge of the area, 
secured by admirable and detailed surveys, it sets out logically 
to solve the problem of how to give the maximum protection 
to the citizens at the minimum cost and in the shortest time. 
To solve this problem a new principle has been introduced, 
that of the danger coefficient. If they had done nothing else, 
the authors of Planned A.R.P. would have here made a vital 
contribution to all defence problems. It is generally agreed 
that in any defended area bombs are dropped approximately 
indiscriminately. A bomb of any particular type is certain to 
kill an unprotected person if it falls within a certain minimum 
distance of him ; it will not injure him at all if it falls beyond 
a certain maximum distance. The whole area included in 
this distance represents a danger zone for the man and the 


* Planned A.R.P., Tecton, Architectural Press, §s. 


average sum of the probabilities over the zone gives a measure 
of the danger from the particular bomb. What we are con- 
cerned with, however, in view of the carrying capacity of raiders, 
is the danger not from one bomb, but per ton of bombs, and this 
average probability, or danger volume per unit weight of bomb, 
is what the authors have called the danger coefficient. The 
better the construction of the shelter, the smaller the area within 
which the bomb must strike in order to injure the occupants, and 
with a perfect shelter it is reduced to zero. From the know- 
ledge of the resistance of materials to bombs and the general 
design of shelters it would be possible to calculate these danger 
coefficients for every type of shelter. Not sufficient research 
has been done (or perhaps published) to enable these coefficients 
to be worked out accurately, but there is no doubt that the 
authors have established reasonable relative danger coefficients 
for different shelters. They have shown, for instance, that 
the Government trench layout has a danger coefficient of 76, 
which by proper disposition can be reduced to 53 for the same 
expense. A good surface shelter may have a danger coefficient 
as low as 10, while bomb-proof shelters vary from about 6 for 
a small shelter to 0.1 for the largest cylindrical design. 

For an equal density of population the number of casualties 
will be directly proportional to the danger coefficient. It can 
be seen that more than a 100-fold saving of lives can be 
effected by proper shelter construction. Naturally this does 
not mean that it is everywhere advisable to aim at the lowest 
danger coefficient. The density of population and the liability 
to bombardment has also to be taken into account. It is clear 
that, in areas where the population is as dense as in Finsbury, 
that is, ranging from 200 to over 1,000 per acre, deep shelters 
with low danger coefficients are required, because here the 
most intense bombardments are to be expected and it would 
be impossible, for lack of space, to build extensive trenches 
or surface shelters. In the borough of Holborn, for instance, 
not a single house qualifies for reasons of height or space for 
the Anderson shelters. On the other hand, for urban or 
suburban areas with under §0 persons to the acre, such shelters 
would probably prove adequate because of the greater 
improbability of a close hit. 

The most effective method of reducing the danger coefficients 
of shelters is firstly to provide a detonating slab and 
a roof proof against the heaviest bombs, and then to 
make the fullest use of this protection by putting a many- 
storied shelter vertically beneath it. The final type evolved is 
a cylindrical shelter with a spiral ramp which combines this 
high protection with extreme ease of construction and con- 
venience of access and use. The larger the shelter, the lower 
the cost per head becomes. For a shelter holding 7,000 people 
this cost would certainly not be higher than £6, per head, 
equivalent to that of a well-protected trench which is 300 
times more dangerous. 

Most of the objections which have been raised against deep 
shelters are discussed in the book. The dangers from con- 
cussion and panic are not in themselves arguments against 
deep shelters. They would probably be less than for most 
other types of shelters. In any case, given a little research, 
defence against them is almost certainly possible. More 
serious is the question of accessibility. The larger the shelter 
for a given density of population, the farther people would 
have to go to get intoit. Inthe Finsbury scheme, no inhabited 
area in the borough is more than 330 yards from a shelter 
and with a little practice it should be possible for everyone to 
be in their shelters within 3} minutes. The 7-minute warning 
officially suggested would seem to be ample. This would 
not be the case, of course, in less densely populated areas, for 
which the authors do not propose such large shelters. But 
there is no doubt that there are very considerable districts too 
densely populated for light shelters and yet not densely 
populated enough to justify the largest Finsbury type. For 
these areas the more expensive type of medium-sized shelter 
would have to be provided, or evacuation would have to be 
arranged either to less or more densely populated areas. 

The principles enunciated here could be readily applied 
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to the country as a whole, and we might, within a reasonably 
short time and at an expense which would certainly be not 
greater than {£200,000,000, have a rational shelter policy 
fitting protection to the needs of the locality and with due 
regard to the maintenance of essential production. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of this report will lead to a popular 
demand for such a scheme or at least for something far better 
' than we are at present offered by the Government. The 
Anderson shelters may very well do for suburban areas, though 
their effectiveness against blast has yet to be tested. They 
are certainly most dangerous in many of the crowded areas 
where they are being installed. Far more dangerous is the 
Government’s policy of strengthening basements. This has 
been explicitly condemned by a committee of the Institute of 
Structural Engineers, and both calculation and the experience of 
Spain show it to be the worst method of securing protection 
for people in medium-sized houses. The danger coefficient is 
150, twice that of the worst trench system, mainly due to its 
large effective area. Not only that but 

the one initial advantage that basements have to offer (namely, the 

existence of a ready-excavated area) would be more than outweighed 

by the difficulty and expense of carrying out the work in a confined 
space. 

It is to be hoped that the same popular opinion that has 
forced the Government to adopt, in principle at any rate, a 
policy of shelters will force them to abandon this dangerous 
form of protection and to adopt instead a policy based on the 
thoroughly scientific and practical principles that are embodied 
in the Finsbury scheme. J. D. BERNAL 


BILLET DOUX 


Many people have received during the last week or so a 
circular headed “‘ Your Home is Threatened” and issued 
by the United Ratepayers’ Advisory Association. I have 
an instinctive distrust of ratepayers when they get united. 
In nine cases out of ten they seem to be people who do not 
like paying rates. I do not like paying rates myself, but I am 
in favour of other people paying rates, and so cannot unite 
with united ratepayers as a rule with a good conscience. The 
United Ratepayers of the circular, let it be said to their 
credit, are not the usual mere haters of rates. When they say, 
‘ Fight Dictatorship and Compulsion,” they are not thinking 
of the rate-collector but of the scheme for billeting refugees 
from towns in private houses in time of war. The manner 
in which the billeting scheme is being handled, they say, 
‘is an insult to everything that is manly and democratic in the 
English people.” The pro-billeting enthusiasts are “ White- 
hall theorists’ who “ know little or nothing of the English 
home—and they care less.” , 

The United Ratepayers, then, have a good cause—the 
defence of the English home. And they realise that, if the 
English home is to survive, it must be defended, not only 
against foreigners, but against English men, women and 
children. The Englishman’s home, as everybody knows, is his 
castle, though it does not usually look like one ; and in one 
part of the country after another the castles are being threatened. 
Consider, for example, the ruthlessness that is being prepared 
against the castle dwellers in the Petersfield area. At a 
meeting of the Rural District Council, a gallant captain asked 
what would happen if a householder refused to co-operate 
in a billeting scheme. “In our locality,” a doctor replied, 
‘ non-co-operators would receive twice their normal quota ” ; 
and the Chairman of the Council added grimly: “ It would 
not stop at twice.” Naturally such an incident has taken the 
United Ratepayers’ collective breath away. If you had had 
a feather when they read these words you could have knocked 
them down with it. “‘ This in England,” they gasp incredu- 
lously, “‘ from elected representatives of English men and 
women. It is a typical instance of local tyranny which will 
become habitual if it is not checked immediately. Are we 
to allow ourselves to be treated as if we were in Bolshevik 





Russia?” To that, you will admit, there is only one possible 
reply, and the United Ratepayers give it. “‘ Of course not. 
It is up to us to bring such irresponsible would-be dictators 
to heel, and quickly.” 

Who can doubt that the spirit of England is rising? You 
can always tell that that is happening when Englishmen begin 
talking about Magna Charta. And the United Ratepayers 
duly say their piece about Magna Charta. ‘“ Magna Charta,” 
they remind us, “‘ means more than a ‘ page in the school his- 
tory.’ A thousand years ago it freed the English people from 
a tyranny of the same kind as that with which we are now 
threatened. Now, as then, the Englishman’s character must 
express itself—and win.” I have always been rather hazy in 
my notions about Magna Charta, and, for all I know to the 
contrary, it may contain a clause denying King John the right 
to dump children and old people in large numbers in the 
castles of the freedom-loving barons. King John, indeed, 
may have been the first Bolshevist, and the barons pioneers of 
the movement to make the world safe for democracy. The 
United Ratepayers ought to summon an assembly at Runnymede 
on the 15th of June, and force King John Anderson to restore 
them their lost liberties. They could talk to him with the 
frank common sense with which they write in the circular. 
“Tf,” they say there—and how sound the reasoning is !— 
“we cannot defend our homes, we cannot hope to defend our 
country. If we allow the State to take and use our own 
homes, we are supporting the rankest communism. War is 
no excuse for communism.” 

Well, war is the excuse for a good many things, and, if there 
is another war, he will be a lucky ratepayer who escapes with 
nothing worse than having a couple of strange children in the 
house for the duration. 

I agree with the United Ratepayers, however, in disliking 
this billeting business. Obviously, if the towns have to be 
evacuated by a large part of the population, the sane thing to 
do is to house the refugees in camps which might be used as 
holiday resorts in time of peace ; and it is such camps that the 
United Ratepayers demand with the proviso: “ These camps 
must be provided without any increase in rates or taxes.” 
At the same time, I wonder whether I should be so strongly 
in favour of camps if I were a boarding-house keeper. Already, 
the keepers of boarding-houses and lodging-houses on the 
sea-coast are uttering cries of alarm at the prospect of having 
holiday camps in their neighbourhood, which would lure 
their customers away from them by their greater cheapness. 
Other opposition to the camps comes from happy people who 
have retired to some beauty spot, confident of solitude and 
peace, and who fear that their beloved countryside may be 
ruined by unsightly buildings and mobs of the rowdy, 
gramophone-playing young. Even though I belong to the 
pro-camp party, my own attitude might be summed up in the 
phrase: “Camps, but not near my cottage.” Spending 
as much of my time as possible in Surrey, I feel that the 
camps ought to be built in Sussex or, perhaps, Wiltshire. 
This is selfish, but the selfishness is in a measure justified. 
It is justified by the fact that nearly all new buildings are ugly 
and that nearly all crowds contain a number of noise-loving 
people who prefer bad music to good and who keep on playing 
it hour after hour, turning a once quiet countryside into 
Bedlam. Hence it seems to me important, not only to build 
camps but to have them designed by architects who will see 
to it that they fit harmoniously into the landscape and are not 
mere ugly eruptions on the face of nature, and to have some 
sort of order which will prevent the hideous din that at 
present rises after nightfall from many a holiday camp on many 
a river-bank. After all, the builder who destroys a country- 
side is a public enemy no less than the bomber who destroys 
the builder’s houses ; and, as for the noise-lovers, why should 
noise that would be forbidden in Belgrave Square be tolerated 
in country places ? 

My reasons for objecting to billeting are equally selfish and 
equally well-justified. I am ready to defend it as an emer- 
gency measure; but, as a permanent means of dealing with 
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the refugee problem, I fancy it would put too great a strain 
on human nature. After all, even in time of peace, how 
unpleasant it would be to have to live in the same house with 
any but people for whom one had some affection? If a 
complete stranger were billeted on one, one might find one 
liked him, but suppose he were a bore who got on one’s nerves 
and made every meal a misery! Even in a large hotel it is 
sometimes difficult to escape from the chief bore of the place, 
but in one’s own house escape would be impossible. And 
one might be just as much a bore to the bore as the bore was 
to oneself. “This would not make either for brotherly love 
or for happiness. 

And to live with strange children in the house might be 
equally unpleasant. We all love children, but we do not all 
love all children at close quarters. Some we could easily 
get to dislike. Many of them, even among the likeable 
ones, would turn a country cottage into a Gehenna with their 
enviable and natural boisterousness. A friend of mine 
recently lent his cottage to a refugee family which included 
two children, and, returning a fortnight later, found the 
name-board on the front gate torn off and left in fragments, 
and the hinge of his back-gate broken. How nerve-racking it 
would be to have to live for four years with high-spirited 
young people with that lust for destruction that so often 
accompanies high spirits ! 

I agree that it is better to have one’s house destroyed by 
high-spirited children than to have the children destroyed by 
bombs from aeroplanes, and that, if camps are not built in 
time, then in the event of war there must be billeting. But 
I can see the point-of-view of the realists who know that, after 
the first flush of hospitality, they will not like it. Nor, I 
suspect, will the unhappy billeted. But, if war does come, 
I doubt whether many Englishmen will feel that they are 
defending their country by defending their homes against 
English children. ‘“‘ Your Home is Threatened ”’—that, no 
doubt, will be true, but the menace will not come from a 
child in flight from bombing aeroplanes. Nor will Bolshevism 
have triumphed in England if the door is opened, either from 
the inside or from the outside, to the child. If there is a war, 
much worse things than that will happen before the enemy is 
defeated ; and Magna Charta will be temporarily forgotten 
even by the United Ratepayers. «©. 


Miscellany 


SOME NOTES ON MR. ELIOT’S 
NEW PLAY 


Ow Tuesday the 21st the first performance of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
new verse play, The Family Reunion, was given at The 
Westminster Theatre. It is a drama of the inner life. The 
character contrast which runs through it—the test applied to 
all the characters in the play—is whether he or she attempts 
to live on the surface and pretends (that is all that is possible) 
to ignore the spiritual destiny of man, or accepts a pre- 
dicament which is essentially tragic. If, I had grasped this 
while in the theatre instead of only when on my return 
home, I should not have been so perplexed by the play. The 
characters who wilfully shut their eyes and seek to enjoy 
sham happiness by living superficially are the mother (Lady 
Monchensey, excellently acted by Miss Helen Haye), two of 
her sisters, her two brothers-in-law and Dr. Warburton ; 
those who face the obligations and pain of living in reality in 
various degrees are Lady Monchensey’s third sister, Agatha 
(amazingly well interpreted. by Miss Catharine Lacy), her 
young cousin, Mary, and, of course, her eldest son, Harry 
(Michael Redgrave: surprisingly good in a most difficult 
part) whose conscience is, so to speak, the seat of the drama. 
The theme of this drama is retribution and expiation. It 
postulates a supernatural conception of sin. The dramatic 
method employed is (a) a blending of symbolism and realism 





(Ibsen’s later method and the most poetic way of dealing with 
dramas of the inner life) and (6) a device which Eugene O’ Neill 
used in that extraordinarily interesting experiment, Strange 
Interlude, namely, that of making the characters on the 
stage speak their thoughts and feelings aloud, not as in 
traditional drama in the form of brief conventional asides or 
set soliloquies, but in order to convey to the audience a running 
contrast between what they are saying to each other, and those 
thoughts and feelings they are withholding or even stifling un- 
consciously in themselves. 
* *x * 

This is obviously an extremely difficult device to handle. 
I cannot say that Mr. Eliot has employed it throughout with 
that psychological tact towards his audience which is absolutely 
essential if the effect is not to be more grotesque than im- 
pressive. In a sense, too, it is a “ get-out.” It is a way of 
circumventing what is the great difficulty in handling on the 
stage a drama of the inner life ; namely, of writing dialogue 
which shall be realistically plausible and yet every line of 
which, however commonplace and natural, shall suggest to us 
what is going on privately at the back of the speakers’ minds. 
Ibsen was the great master of this art. Chehov hit upon a 
device which was a sort of half-way compromise, realistically 
justified by the Russian temperament—that of the soliloquy 
a deux. Recall how often in his plays conversation between 
two or more characters takes the form of each pursuing aloud 
their own thoughts instead of answering directly what is said 
to them. They don’t listen to each other, but continue to 
speak out of themselves as though they were alone or as if 
the other person (who is also talking in the same way) were 
passively listening. In fiction Virginia Woolf uses this mono- 
logistic form of dialogue at points where traditional novelists 
(claiming the privileges of an omniscient observer) would have 
simply stated what was going on inside the heads of people, 
while they were talking about something else. The O’Neill 
experiment, which Mr. Eliot has followed, is deliberately to 
make the thoughts or feelings of his characters audible to the 
audience, without attempting to make soliloquy, as Chehov 
did, consonant with the realistic surface of the dialogue. 
Indeed, Mr. Eliot goes a step further. At certain points in 
the dialogue where a group of people are presented as embody- 
ing the same reactions, they are made to speak the same words 
in chorus. Thus, suddenly, in the middle of humorously 
realistic chit-chat, to which in turn each of them has con- 
tributed some characteristic trifle, Harry’s uncles and aunts 
(always with the exception of Agatha, who does not cling 
to the make-belief surface of life) will start speaking the same 
words in chorus. This device is a failure, and for two reasons. 
It weakens still further the actuality of the scene before our 
eyes, and thus the intensity of what we feel about it; and, 
secondly, words muttered in unison have the inevitable effect 
of ritual responses—as it might be, “ Lord, have mercy upon 
us and incline our hearts to obey this Law.” Realism, whether 
on the stage or on the written page, is primarily a means to 
increasing our fellow-feeling with imaginary characters and 
strengthening our faith in the situation presented. It is a 
very powerful means indeed, never to be lightly sacrificed, 
except in order to gain another intensity, poetic or symbolic, 
more valuable still. Here the destruction of plausibility is 
complete. The audience may have adapted their imaginations 
to the new convention of characters speaking their private 
thoughts aloud; but when a London clubman, a Bavswater 
boarding-house lady, a retired colonel and a well-to-do widow, 
who the moment before have been making typical remarks, 
suddenly start murmuring in chorus, then the last refuge of 
willing make-believe in us is destroyed. It is hard enough for 
actors to mark by their delivery from the stage the difference 
between the spoken thoughts and the spoken words which the 
author puts in their mouths. It can only be done by uttering 
the former with a peculiarly personal self-withdrawn intonation, 
and this is impossible when they are made to speak in unison, 
when to be audible they have to keep in strict time with each 
other. It is the difference between walking and marching. 
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A man may express his individuality by his gait, but not in 
the ranks. Thus in this play at times when the words should 
seem to be proceeding out of the depths of an individual mind, 
they reach our ears like a singing-lesson or a liturgy. Mr. 
Eliot’s “ chorus” of uncles and aunts implies a violation of 
auditory psychology. 

* ca 

How did he come to make it? That is an interesting 
question connected with my fundamental criticism of his 
play. Evidently his theme—tetribution and expiation— 
eccurred to him first in the form of Greek drama. Eugene 
O’Neill had adapted in Mourning Becomes Electra with 
extraordinary, tragic effect the Greek conception of Destiny 
and the whole of the Clytemnestra-Agamemnon story. It was 
a masterpiece, thanks fundamentally to the inspiration which 
made him perceive in the modern theory of the Unconscious— 
a power which pushes us into behaving against our will—a 
close parallel to the Greek conception of Destiny. Mr. Eliot 
has perceived a relation between the Greek Furies and 
remorse or a maddened conscience. But note this. O’Neill 
got his effect without using Greek mythology. Had he intro- 
duced the Eumenides in the last Act as symbols of Orry’s 
remorse, they would not only have left us cold but made 
nonsense of an intensely tragic situation. The Eumenides are 
not for us recognised symbols of remorse and retribution. 
They are not part of the furniture of our minds as, in a shadowy 
way, guardian angels and devils still are. They carry no 
guns, so to speak; the mention of their name, let alone a 
glimpse of them through a modern drawing-room window, 
awakes no sensation of dim disgust and terror in our hearts. 
They are hopeless symbols for Mr. Eliot’s purpose. If he 
had put his story of remorse and expiation into a Greek setting, 
Furies would have been in place, but he could not expect us to 
shiver at the idea of a young lord being pursued on his travels 
by those monsters (visible also to his chauffeur and a young 
lady cousin) and of his finding them waiting in his old home. 

It is the greatest pity that Mr. Eliot in writing this play about 
the place of the conscience in life ever took off on a Greek 
foot. The temper of his mind, too, is entirely Christian, not 
Greek. I know the Greeks to propitiate evil powers called 
them by flattering names, and the Eumenides were super- 
stitiously referred to as “the good ones” for fear of being 
dogged by them. But the whole point of Mr. Eliot’s play is 
that they (these embodiments of remorse and thwarted 
spiritual aspirations) are really guiding angels which must be 
welcomed and followed, if man is to find peace. Why in that 
case introduce Greek mythology at all? It is maddening. 
This play shows that Mr. Eliot has it in him to write a 
masterpiece on a theme nearer his thoughts than any other: 
on the problem of wickedness and the salvation of the soul. 
But the Greeks are the last people in the world to help him in 
that. He might have presented this young man, who perhaps 
— it is even left in doubt whether he ever did more than con- 
template doing it—pushed his silly wife overboard, as haunted 
on his return to take up his life as a country squire. We can 
still suspend disbelief in regard to revengeful ghosts, and be 
interested in them, too, if they stand at the same time for 
spiritual torture. But (vide Macbeth) certainly no one else 
ought to see the spectre of his conscience. 

There was another less fundamental flaw in The Family 
Reunion which threw me for a long time off the track. In the 
opening scenes the family are presented as living in dread. 
The mother says, ‘““ We must not mention to Harry anything 
that has happened during the last eight years,” and one of the 
others says, ‘* That will be difficult.” Of course, the audience 
thinks that there is a ghastly family secret. But the only 
skeleton in the cupboard let loose is Harry’s own confession on 
his arrival that, while away, he had drowned his detested wife. 
Why, then, should the family be under a curse ? The mother 
iurns out to be more sinned against than sinning—except in 
so far as she is one of those who deny the importance of the 
spiritual life. It was Harry’s dead father who, before Harry 
was born, had thought of murdering her, and had been restrained 


by Agatha who loved him. Surely this is confusing. But— 
and that “ but” is an enormous one—there are passages of 
intense significance concerned with the difference between 
ignoring spiritual realities and facing them. The play is also 
an example of how to write a modern play in verse. Mr. Eliot 
has used a kind of subtle verse, based on iambic blank verse, 
which can be delivered as prose, or at moments of high emotion, 
stressed rhythmically so as to carry us into the region of 
poetry : a great achievement and one of pioneer importance. 
The diction, too, is fine, clear and impeccable. 
DESMOND MacCarTHY 


GRIEF’S REFLECTION 


In the Cretan winding of the brain, 
Finding my way by the dropped thread 
From the present world driven insane, 
To the sanity of the dead, 

I grew callous toward the slain, 

The millions mutilated, 

The maimed children of China and Spain 
Fugitive, stricken dumb ; 

And the generation to come 

Warped in the womb. 


I turned from this reality 

And looked in Ariadne’s loom, 
Map of the labyrinth, the grey 
Corridors of time and thought 
Where the past lurks like the Bull. 


And what I saw was beautiful ; 

An old death, a brother dying, 

His music at that moment wrought 
And frozen, and falling silently, 
Snowy sound, with the storm done, 
Covering a vanished day, 

For a white eternity 

Settled there, forever lying. 


What might this be, I wondered ; 
Since no man might condone 

My craven flight into the past, 
The responsibility pondered 

And dropped, the retreat alone, 
The seeking of a private grief 

In the brain’s labyrinthine path, 
Snatching therefrom some relief 
From to-day’s universal wrath ? 


But there’s no answer. No, none! 
The gentle loss, the musician dying 
Holding a brother’s hand, my hand, 
Sweet life resigning with a sigh: 
All this, forgotten for so long, 
Or recalled like an old song, 
Is now a stabbing agony ! 
And in response I have lost sight 
Of our immediate grief, the lost 
Millions in this European night 
Of tyranny and holocaust. 

RICHARD CHURCH 


FRENCH CARICATURE AT THE 
NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES 


Wuar an admirable plan to give us an Exhibition of a Century 
of French Caricature : and-what a pity that it should not be 
more comprehensive! But then (one reflects) had it been 
more comprehensive, the exhibition would have occupied 
at least half a dozen rooms and the exhibits would have numbered 
not as at present some two hundred and forty two, but perhaps 
altogether several thousand. The spiritual vitality of a nation 
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is reflected in a capacity for self-ridicule : and it is indicative 
of French greatness during the nineteenth century that Paris 
should have thrown up so many brilliant caricaturists to 
comment on every aspect of the national life. In another 
respect, too, the title of the exhibition is possibly a little 
misleading. One finds on the walls of the New Burlington 
Galleries comparatively few works produced before the Revolu- 
tion, and these works (with the exception of a fascinating page 
of sketches by Dominique-Vivant Denon, depicting Voltaire’s 
head in thirty different postures, and Debucourt’s famous 
aquatint, Promenade de la Galerie du Palais Royal) are the 
weakest and most uninteresting part of the show. 

But the Directoire precipitated a tremendous outburst of 
satirical energy. Debucourt’s skill and grace were again in 
demand ; and the scene shifts to the drawing-rooms of Madame 
Tallien and Josephine Beauharnais, peopled by a world of 
incredible sans-chemises, with their gauzy classical draperies, 
serpentine locks, bejewelled toes, and by male dandies with 
huge coat-collars, voluminous neck-cloths and poodle heads, 
in a setting of Egyptian or Etruscan elegance. The 
whole period breathes a kind of ferocious oddity . . . With 
Carle Vernet, we enter the epoch of the Allied Occupation, 
when foreign notabilities crowded the streets, frogged and 
epauletted Russian officers were to be observed bidding an 
expansive farewell to recently acquired Parisian mistresses, 
lanky English aide-de-camps galloped to and fro, displaying 
their pale blue eyes and prominent teeth, and middle-class 
tourists wandered in stolid groups round the conquered capital. 

Occupation prepared the way for Restoration ; the sluggish 
absolutism of Charles X (who prided himself on having learned 
nothing since 1789) is hit off by Decamps in Le Pieu Monarque 
where the king is represented as a wooden post surmounted by 
a toppling royal crown and surrounded by emblems of sloth 
and lethargy ; while the immediate sequel appears in a further 
lithograph—not strictly speaking a caricature at all—which 
shows the representative of the proletariat, in shirt sleeves and 
Phrygian cap, guarding the entrance of the Tuileries: 
“* Eh ! camarade, on n’entre pas en veste ici...” 

Alas, the August rising which dethroned the Bourbons 
brought back the Orléans; and it was reserved for Louis 
Philippe—in some respects a not ill-intentioned ruler—to stir 
French caricaturists to their finest efforts. There was something 
about the personality of the bourgeois monarch—his umbrella, 
his chubby pear-shaped features, his timid vacillating liberalism 
—that gave satirical draughtsmen just the target they needed ; 
and “la Poire” became a universal and glorious cock-shy. 
Forty Daumiers are hung in this exhibition; and, though 
twice as many might have been included with advantage, they 
help to illustrate the extraordinary scope of the artist’s powers 
—ranging from the calligraphic, slightly Oriental beauty of 
Un Voyage d’agrément ... (third-class passengers on the 
top of a train caught in an unexpected rain storm) to the biting 
indignation of Le Ventre Legislatif and Rue Transnonain. The 
former is one of Daumier’s most damning efforts ; obscurant- 
ism, prejudice, greed and stupidity are reflected by every face 
on the ministerial benches ; and the effect produced is as dark 
and nightmarish as a Goya etching. Guizot’s saturnine profile 
sunk in his shirt collar suggests a villainous provincial lawyer 
turned ecclesiastic.... 

From the dour eloquence of Daumier one moves on to the 
frivolous versatility of Sulpice-Guillaume Chevalier, better 
known as Gavarni. No competent study of this curious and 
gifted personage has yet appeared in English. Dandy and man 
of pleasure, dress-designer, caricaturist, professional illustrator, 
amateur mathematician, he epitomises a certain aspect of the 
Parisian ’thirties, the hey-day of Romantic whims in art and 
literature, of diaphanous, consumptive courtesans, and the 
debardeurs and debardeuses of the Opera Balls. His world is 
that of the boudoir, the box, the supper-room ; his heroines 
are the Jorettes and lionnes of the Parisian demi-monde ; his 
male protagonists follow the grand tradition of Lucien de 
Rubempré, with a touch of added cynicism that might have 
been supplied by Stendhal. Gavarni’s draughtsmanship is 


invariably accomplished, if not always distinguished ; and it 
is interesting to note that, whereas Daumier often worked to a 
set theme, Gavarni invented his own captions—many of them 
as acute and as diverting as the drawings themselves. 

To roughly the same period as Gavarni’s most successful 
series of lithographs belong the caricature-statuettes executed 
by Jean-Pierre Dantan between 1833 and 1834. Little is 
known of this sculptor’s work in England ; and the Exhibition 
is lucky enough to be able to show seven examples of his really 
astonishing satirical virtuosity—among others an excellent 
full-length figure of Comte Alfred d’Orsay, every inch Lady 
Blessington’s epicene favourite, a magnificently amusing impres- 
sion of Lord Sefton and characteristic heads of Tallyrand and 
Samuel Rogers, the latter being described in the catalogue by a 
misprint that would certainly have enraged its subject as “ Poet 
Barber ” instead of “ Poet-Banker ” ! 

Lastly, a word for the collection of English Caricatures of 
the Napoleonic Period which occupies the room on the left of 
the entrance. They are good—yet, by comparison, how 
heavy-handed !—these visions of a bloated Regent disporting 
himself among elephantine mistresses, claret-nosed boon 
companions and pot-bellied younger brothers. Nevertheless, 
one pauses to admire several splendid Gillrays and Rowlandson’s 
charming aquatint, A Sudden Squall in Hyde Park, and to 
enjoy the fantastic humours of George and Isaac Cruikshank. 
The coloured mezzotints after John Collet’s “ original pictures ” 
are among the glories of this section of the exhibition and should 
start a vogue for the works of that engaging artist. His style is 
as voluptuous as it is unsophisticated—an odd mixture of 
Clarissa Harlowe and Fanny Hill ! PETER QUENNELL 


TASTES OF LISTENERS 


Tue B.B.C., we are told, “ has been investigating the problem 
of programme preferences of the public.” Such is the 
journalese description of something which the B.B.C. has been 
doing. I refuse to admit the existence of any problem in 
“the problem of programme preferences of the public,” and 
I surmise that for “ B.B.C. ” we may read some timid, nervous, 
harassed official who does not feel capable of judging for 
himself between the claims made upon programmes by the 
various departments and correspondents of the B.B.C. and 
seeks to know what the public wants—which is the sign of a 
modest but not the sign of an enlightened man. 

In these days when nobody appears to believe in anything, 
let me assure readers that I not only believe but am certain 
that the public at large (and I refer to the public of every 
country) has no tastes, no preferences, but only habits—most 
of which are at present bad. Distinct tastes or preferences, if 
they have anything more real behind them than mere lip- 
service, are the mark of rare, highly developed individuals who 
have learned to think and to feel for themselves. Such people 
are difficult to turn from their tastes; but it is well known 
to those who are engaged in moulding public opinion that, 
given time and money enough, it is possible to turn the mass 
of people from one thing to another just as one pleases. We 
can, however, add something to this. We can truthfully say 
that it is common human nature to recognise what is easy 
quicker than what is difficult and generally to take the line of 
least resistance. For example, it is easier to read a newspaper 
than to read a book, it is easier to look at a picture paper than 
to read a newspaper. Corollary: more people will be found 
reading newspapers than books in trains, trams and omnibuses ; 
therefore we may describe newspapers as being more popular 
than books, and picture papers such as the Daily Sketch and 
the Daily Mirror as being more popular than newspapers like 
the Daily Telegraph and the Times. 

A civilised public is a public of civilised habits, into 
which it must be trained, for it will not acquire them 
without effort. Such investigations as the B.B.C. has just 
completed ought to qualify those who make them and draw 
any conclusions as to the forming of programmes upon them 
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for inclusion in the category of the blind leading the blind. 
It never seems to occur to these investigators that the intensity 
of the feeling aroused by this or that programme is a vital 
factor. One listener’s vivid enjoyment of a programme would 
weigh down in any ultimate scales a thousand listeners’ satisfied 
habitual acquiescence. Is the quality of response something 
that is to be totally ignored? But how is it to be measured ? 

It ought not to be necessary to try to measure it. The officials 
of the B.B.C. should be people of sufficient education and 
intellectual and emotional development to know, without asking, 
what the response will be from the nature of the programme 
itself. Does a Professor of Poetry at Oxford University ask 
his class whether it prefers Edward Lear to Milton? Does he 
not know the answer already? But he knows also that 
nonsense rhyming owes its virtue to non-nonsense rhyming. 
To stick permanently and for ever in the mid$t of nonsense is 
to be deprived of the possibility of any real enjoyment—which 
is the true situation of all those listeners who, according to 
statistics, listen preferably to cinema organs and would have 
them playing day and night. 

Variety and cinema organs, it appears, are the most popular 
features of the B.B.C. programmes, and chamber music is the 
least popular. Such is the result of “ taking the views of 
representative listeners.” It is a marvellous conclusion ! 
Really the heads of the B.B.C. who made this investigation 
will be inquiring next whether two and two make together four, 
or whether it is painful to sit upon a large, sharp-pointed tack ! 

Presently it will occur to someone at the B.B.C. to make an 
inquiry as to why cinema organs and variety programmes are 
so popular. In order to save the B.B.C. from the expense 
and its staff from the labour of such an investigation, I shall 
here provide the B.B.C. with the answers. 

Let us first compare a cinema organ with a string quartet 
and tabulate their corresponding advantages and disadvantages. 


A String Quartet requires : 
(a) Four excellent musicians. 
(b) A repertory of masterpieces. 
(c) A trained audience. 

(d) Absolute silence and con- 
centrated attention. 
(e) Very good acoustics. 


A Cinema Organ requires : 
(a) One performer who need 
not be a musician. 

(b) No music. 

(c) Nothing of the audience, 
not even ears. 

(d) No favourable conditions. 

(e) Any sort of acoustics. 

Is it not clear, even from this simple preliminary table, why 
organs are put into modern cinemas and not string quartets ? 

Perhaps the gentlemen of the B.B.C. need enlightening on 
a few other points. One very pertinent matter is the effect 
of noise on human beings. Suppose the B.B.C. were to 
institute an inquiry as to whether more people could hear a 
3.7in. gun go off at Tower Hill than could hear the oboist 
give the note A to the B.B.C. orchestra in the Queen’s Hall. 
Apparently they would be surprised to learn that the gun has 
it. But perhaps they might expect more people to enjoy 
hearing the oboe to the gun? They are quite wrong. The 
emotional reaction to the gun is much greater. A plebiscite 
will prove it. Even oysters have been known to fall dead at 
the sound of a gun, but an oyster has not nearly so highly 
differentiated a brain as the average B.B.C. listener and his 
response to the oboe would be nil. 

The popularity of cinema organs is a sign of the dullness 
and insensitiveness of some of the most important brain centres 
in the average person and is not a sign of his preference or 
taste for cinema organs. No European man or woman who 
is musical, that is to say, who has developed that part of his 
brain which is sensitive to sounds and to a recognition of 
sound relationships can endure the modern cinema organ. 
He cannot endure it precisely because he listens and cannot 
help listening ; but the vast majority of the public—especially 
that which has become inured through habit—does zot listen. 
It is only conscious of a stimulating noise from which it gets 
a series of shocks like the oyster. Noise is recognised as a 
powerful stimulant. It makes people excited and that is why 
it is used in restaurants and in cinemas. Naturally, since it is 


mere noise which the cinema organ produces it mingles with 
all the other innumerable noises of a popular cinema and 


adds to the general cheerfulness. Or seems to! But what is 
the state of mind and spirit of the people when they have 
ultimately emerged from this noise ? Boredom and depression. 
They carry nothing away, they have had no intellectual or 
emotional experience to remember and reflect upon. Their 
one desire is to get back into the noise again so as to be dis- 
tracted. What moral is one to draw from this? A very 
important one, which is—that it is not the function of the 
B.B.C. to supply so-called popular programmes or to ask the 
public what it likes, but to supply good and varied programmes 
and to give to the public what is liked by men and women 
of education who are not corrupted or demoralised by bad 
or easy-going habits, but are chosen for their intelligence and 
for their broad and catholic tastes to direct the B.B.C, 
And to direct means to lead and not to be led! 
W. J. TURNER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Marriage of Blood,” The Stage Society, Savoy Theatre 


After misfiring in many respects for two acts, Mr. Michel St. 
Denis’s production of Lorca’s intense peasant tragedy pulled 
itself together in the last act and went with the bang that the 
Spanish genius demands. It is a genius that depends on its top 
notes ; yet also it is regional and provincial. For all the poetry 
and the talk of love, death and the power of the little knife, smaller 
than a man’s hand, to destroy years of human hope and fruition, 
one never quite rids oneself of the suspicion that Lorca has not 
altogether detached his theme from the faits divers of the Granada 
newspaper. The Spanish passion for the elemental and universal, 
tout nu, puts our unrhetorical and non-Homeric actors in a 
predicament. One imagines that the homelier Abbey Theatre, 
which knows its peasants, would have been less wooden than this 
company was at the beginning and considerably more festive in the 
two difficult bridal scenes in the middle of the play. The Basque 
dances were pathetic and the folk-songs inaudible. Lorca had 
set translators (John Langdon-Davies and P. Weissberger), 
producer and actors a hard problem and they tackled it arduously 
if also courageously. The Spanish tongue tempts the translator 
to the stark and literal; but to succeed, the manner demands 
rhetorical power, dramatic gesture and a feeling for idiosyncrasy 
in the actor. Mr. David Markham, as the tragic bridegroom, 
alone showed a sustained ability to make character out of a part 
which otherwise would have been tediously stark. Against him, 
his bride, Miss Vera Lindsay, made a success of a primitive 
interpretation by her strikingly sullen appearance and her capacity 
for skirling out the demands and revulsions of passion and the 
dignity and indignity of remorse. Her entrance in the last act 
was tremendous. These two actors illustrated the different ways 
the play might have achieved Lorca’s intention. The setting had 
a similar indecisiveness. It opened like a pretty piece of Martinez 
Sierra, went on to a good old nineteenth-century wood—where 
Lorca’s surrealist moon, played well by Mr. Basil Longton, had a 
bizarre horror—and ended with unexpected success in something 
by Wadsworth out of Dali. For this last scene alone the play 
is worth seeing; everyone rises to the occasion and one comes 
away violently moved. Its shortcomings should not deter one 
from seeing a play that is, after all, far more interesting than a 
lot of the commercial theatre which makes fewer mistakes and 
says nothing. A further performance is to be given on March 26th 
in aid of the Spanish Writers Relief Committee. 


Rouault at the Zwemmer Gallery 

This exhibition is principally made up of the illustrations 
made by Rouault for two books, his own Cirque, and André 
Suares’s Passion. These magnificent volumes, published by M. 
Vollard, the friend of Cézanne, Renoir and Degas, at once take 
their places as masterpieces of book-production. The coloured 
etchings, here exhibited in frames for separate sale, have all the 
appearance of original gouaches, and are entirely worthy of 
Rouault’s genius. This eminently Catholic painter finds the 
human tragedy hardly less conspicuous under the Big Top of the 
circus than in the Christian story of the Passion: his clowns and 
acrobats are toiling up a Via Dolorosa. His technical mastery is 
highly impressive : a scaffolding of black lines, suggestive of the 
leading in stained glass, supports compartments of heavy glowing 
colour, reminiscent of the windows of Chartres and Le Mans. 
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In dramatic expressiveness these Rouault illustrations are 
unsurpassed by contemporary work in any of the arts; Claudel 


probably affords the closest parallel. 


Kenneth Wood at the Wertheim Gallery 


John Tunnard at Guggenheim Jeune 

Not since the Graham Sutherland show at Rosenberg’s have 
we seen an exhibition by a young English painter so promising as 
Mr. Kenneth Wood’s. His water-colours and drawings reveal 
a romantic temperament, for which we cannot be grateful enough 
at a time when terror of emotion threatens to become the general 
vogue. His colour and drawing are remarkably expressive, and 
can either present a convincing summary of a landscape or create 
an interior heavy with dramatic possibilities. Several of the best 
exhibits are inspired by the recent Antigone at Cambridge—indeed, 
the water-colour of Creon strikes us as the best work in this very 
impressive show. Mr. Wood adapts most skilfully strong 
chiaroscuro and calligraphic drawing to his imaginative purposes, 
while his use of water-colour achieves a beautiful luminosity. It 
will be interesting to see what this most gifted artist can do with 
oils, for he seems to have in him the roots of the matter. 

Mr. John Tunnard’s abstract paintings have one great 
advantage—they are conspicuously pretty. His colour-sense is 
charming, his texture varied and interesting. The forms, egg-like 
or wiry, are mostly geometrical, and very elaborate, but do not 
seem very significant. In any case, the effect of the works seem 
to us merely, though agreeably, decorative. Mr. Herbert Read 
has suggested that the badness of the age justifies or compels the 


_ artist’s retreat into a “ hermetic” phase, but we suspect that such 


a retreat is usually a sign only of individual weakness. Not more 
than three or four painters have succeeded in making abstract 
pictures that are more than tasteful. Mr. Tunnard, however, 
presumably knows best his own limitations, and we are grateful 
for objects so pleasant and so well made, 


THE COMING WEEK 


SaTuRDAY, March 25th— 

Association for Education in Citizenship Week-end Conference on 
“The Formation of Public Opinion,” University Hall of 
Residence, Liverpool. And on March 26th. 

Fabian Society Conference on “ The German Advance to the 
South-East,” High Leigh, Hoddesdon. And on March 26th. 

J. Lehmann : “ Shevchenko, the Ukrainian Poet,” Friends House, 8. 


Sunpay, March 26th— 

Susan Stebbing : “ Science and ‘ Hidden Reality,’ ’’ Conway Hall, 11. 

Recital by Yehudi Menuhin, Albert Hall, 3. 

W. J. Jordan: “ The Policy and Work of the New Zealand 
Government,” 153 Finchley Road, 6.15. 

Public Meeting on behalf of Spanish Relief, Houldsworth Hall, 
Manchester, 8. 

London Theatre Concert, Cambridge Theatre, 8.30. 

“ Marriage of Blood,” Savoy, to aid Spanish Writers and their 
families. Tickets from Stage Society, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue. 


Tuespay, March 28th— 

W. Arthur Lewis: “‘ The Labour Movement in the British West 
Indies,” Friends House, 1.20. 

Dr. Ruth von Schulze Gavernitz: “Palestine and the Near 
East,” first of six lectures, University College, 6.15. Course, §s. 

Public Meeting of Hampstead Petition Committee. Speaker : 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Hampstead Town Hall, 8. 

Concert by Pablo Casals with the London Symphony Orchestra 
to aid Spanish Children, Albert Hail, 8.15. 

“ Lady Fanny,” Duke of York’s. ’ 

“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Whitehall. 


WEDNESDAY, March 29th— 


Party and Auction of Pictures for Spanish Relief, 26 York Terrace, 
N.W.1., 9. And on March 30th and 31st. 

“ Tolstoy,” production by the Curtain Players, Moreland Hall, 
Hampstead. 

“* Heaven and Charing Cross,” St. Martin’s. 


Tuurspay, March 30th— 
Dr. Jenéd Lanyi: “New Aspects of Donatello,” Warburg 
Institute, 5.30. And on April 3rd. 
Royal Philharmonic Society Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
A Recital by d’Alvarez and Egon Petri in aid of Spain, 2 St. John’s 
Wood Studios, 8.30. 


Fripay, March 31st— 
Performance by the Mask Theatre Club, Rudolf Steiner Hall. 


Correspondence 
PLEA FOR COMPROMISE 


Sir,—Your leader on “A Plea for Compromise” is most 
timely. The only result so far as I can see up to the present of 
the dispute between Sir Stafford Cripps and the National 
Executive has been to damage the Labour Party. 

I for one, resent the irresponsible putting out of a half-baked 
programme of a dozen headings which I am perfectly certain 
would not endure a fortnight in a Cabinet of Labour and Liberal 
leaders. For all that, if Sir Stafford Cripps and his friends have 
faith in these “ proposals” they are entitled to have them dis- 
cussed and decided on by a Party Conference. 

On the other hand, I cannot imagine a case for expulsion and 
heresy hunting in a Party that professes loyalty to freedom of 
speech and opinion. 

There ought to be a truce—especially just nmow—and a chance 
afforded for a few men of good will to arrange terms that will 
carry us on to a Whitsuntide Conference, provided always that 
international conditions allow us such an interval. 

Coombe Cottage, 

Butler’s Cross, Bucks. 


ADDISON 


Smr,—The Labour Party Executive, having taken their stand 
against a Popular Front, will probably be relieved to hear that 
Herr Hitler is with them heart and soul : 

“It is the greatest mistake,” he says in Mein Kampf, “ to believe 
that the strength of a movement is increased by fusion with other 
similar groups. . Temporary advantages may result from the 
fusion of similar political parties but in the long run any success won 
in this manner is the cause of inner weaknesses which will sub- 
sequently appear. ... The greatness of a movement can only be 
guaranteed by the unrestricted development of its inner strength, and 
its enduring growth, until it is finally victorious over all its com- 
petitors. . Similar movements should compete, not unite. . 

In this way the strongest and swiftest will come to the top and be 

the victor... . A weak group will never turn into a strong group 

by co-operating with other groups. On the contrary, a stronger 
group may often be weakened by such co-operation.” 

These quotations I came on in Ignazio Silone’s School for 
Dictators. Even the dogs get the crumbs off the great man’s 
table. HENRY GIFFORD 

Little Mill House, 

Newington, Nr. Folkestone. 


S1r,—I should like to congratulate you on your article, “‘ A Plea 
for Compromise.”’ It is good to read a little common sense for 
once in this miserable affair. From the very first I have refused 
to follow the extremists on either side. I have held that that 
part of the Cripps Memorandum which seems to envisage an agree- 
ment on a national scale for dividing up constituencies and for 
drawing up a common programme would be a great mistake. 
On the other hand, constituency agreements, where local parties 
so desire, should not be banned by Transport House, for these 
would, without prejudicing our chances in areas where we are 
making rapid headway, give a progressive candidate a chance to 
defeat the Tories, as at Bridgwater, where alone we had no 
chance. In other words, the Cripps Memorandum had some 
good points in it and ought to have been discussed in the party 
in preparation for a decision at the Southport Conference. The 
action of the National Executive in wrecking this by the expulsion. 
of Cripps was criminal folly. It shows a lack of judgment which, 
as you rightly say, the late Arthur Henderson would never have 
committed. It makes one despair of the future of the party if 
this is to be a sample of the leadership. I give my most un- 
reserved support to you in your plea for putting an end to this 
disastrous internecine strife and for finding a compromise which 
would be honourable both to the National Executive and to the 
supporters of Sir Stafford Cripps. M. PuHILiPps PRICE 

House of Commons. 

Sir,—In view of the grave turn in international affairs it is 
surely time to heal internal differences within the Labour Party. 
It appears that the National Executive as such is not opposed to 
“local pacts,” and, indeed, speaking at the Conference of the 
London Labour Party on March 4th, Mr. Herbert Morrison stated 
that he personally was in favour of such agreements. 

The difficulty about “local pacts” is that each local Labour 
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and Liberal Party mean by a “local pact” that they will be 
prepared to accept the support of the other Party for their 
candidate. The Backwardville and District Labour Party does 
not see why it should sacrifice the recruiting and organisational 
opportunities afforded by even a hopeless electoral battle in order 
to secure Liberal support for a Labour candidate at Stick-in-the- 
Mud, and the Stick-in-the-Mud Labour Party feel the same way 
about the Backwardville candidate. 

It may be that this difficulty could be overcome if the local 
decision was confined to whether or not there should be a pact 
and if the naming of the Party in whose favour the pact should 
operate in each particular constituency were left to some outside 
body. Perhaps some arrangement could be worked out on the 
following lines. 

Those constituency parties who felt that a pact was desirable 
in their area would approach the local Liberal party to see if they 
were of the same mind. If this was so, they would agree with 
the local Liberal party that there should be only one Opposition 
candidate, and that both parties would give this candidate their 
whole-hearted support. The local Party would then ask the 
National Executive to put them on the list of constituencies in 
which pacts were desirable. When this list was complete and all 
local parties had had time to consider their decisions, the National 
Executive of the Labour party would meet the National Executive 
of the Liberal party, and together they would allot the con- 
stituencies between the two Parties, each local party on the list 
having agreed to abide by this allocation. 

I put forward this suggestion in the hope that it may afford a 
basis for negotiation between the Executive and the dissidents. 
It is a scheme which would avoid the difficulty of agreeing a 
programme, and would certainly not reduce Labour’s chance of 
obtaining an absolute majority. R. T. PAGET 

3 Hare Court, Temple, E.C.4. 


THE CAMERONIANS 


Sir,—Mr. Garnett is at fault in his article on Harrap’s French 
and English Dictionary, Part II, in your issue of March 18th, 
where he discusses the word “ Cameronian.”” Mr. Garnett has 
confused two separate regiments which not only are totally 
unconnected but are sometimes a little irritated at being mistaken 
one for the other. The regiments are: 

(1) The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, the 79th 
Regiment of Foot, a kilted regiment based on the Clan Cameron 
and raised by Sir Alan Cameron of Lochiel in 1793: and 

(2) The Cameronians (The Scottish Rifles), a Rifle regiment 
of lowlanders embodied in 1689 from the survivors of the 
followers of John Cameron, the founder of a Scottish religious 
sect that was of great importance among the Covenanters. 
The Cameronians do not now wear, and never have worn, the 
Kilt. 

Two regiments more dissimilar in history, in tradition, and in 
uniform it is difficult to choose out of the entire range of Scottish 
Infantry regiments. Only the names are alike, and about names 
people are liable to be touchy. How would Mr. Garnett like to 
be identified with Mr. Agate? After all, both are the names of 
semi-precious stones. E. M. FRASER 

13 Markham Square, S.W.3. 


POPULATION 


Sir,—The falling birth rate is not so alarming as its causes. 
The sound reasons for the growing practice of contraception can 
be seen in any newspaper ; the report on housing and tuberculosis 
in Wales and photographs of gas masks for babies are too serious 
deterrents to would-be parents. Indeed, could contraceptive 
knowledge be made really available throughout Europe to-day the 
resulting fall in birth rates might go far to encourage their own 
cure. 

Mr. L. J. Cadbury fears that the decrease in births will leave 
our grandchildren with an undue proportion of the aged to care for. 
He regrets the expansionist days of the nineteenth century, and 
that ““ we cannot ever again have such a young nation as those 
steadily increasing numbers made possible.”’ But he leaves out 


of his calculations the advances in social justice and the distribution 
of wealth which some of us hope the falling birth rate, and the 
consequent enhanced value of child life, may encourage. 

After all, never was a heavier burden placed upon the backs of 
the children of this country than in the expansionist days of the 
Population expansion of that period was 


nineteenth century. 


accompanied by a disregard for child happiness and health, and 
even of life, which we hope never again to witness. 

But the falling birth rate is a fact, and one thing which Dr. 
Harry Roberts, Mr. Cadbury and I can agree on is that we should 
cherish the children who are already here, wasting and forgotten 
in our own depressed areas, and being destroyed so profligately in 
Europe and Asia. 

I cannot understand why France and England do not open their 
frontiers to receive at least all child refugees of normal mental 
and physical standards. If we took in these homeless victims of 
Fascist contempt for child life we would gain a great many new 
young citizens who had had some of their unproductive first years 
borne by other countries. 

Let us keep those Basques already in our country who do not 
wish to return to Franco Spain; take in more and more of the 
Catalonian, Jewish, German, Czech and Central European 
children and assimilate them into our national life. These 
children are already in existence, alive and suffering. ‘Whether 
they ever should have been born is doubtful, but not relevant. 
If we take them in we will satisfy our hearts and consciences and 
allay our anxiety lest our own children have too few companions 
to share with them the burdens of adult life. 

64 Aylestone Avenue, 

Brondesbury Park, N.W.6. 


BARBARA PEARCE 


S1rR,—Just a very few lines in acknowledgment of the two letters 
in your last issue commenting on my article on ‘‘ Our Diminishing 
Fertility." Mr. Cadbury’s letter I cannot answer; because, 
although his final sentence reads: ‘“ These are further con- 
siderations which make the policy I advocate desirable,’’ he omits 
to tell us what is the policy he advocates. 

Mr. Halford devotes most of his letter to an indignant protest 
against my suggestion that, “if we want to raise the birth rate, 
we must treat motherhood as honourable—not only within, but 
equally without, marriage. Neither economically nor socially 
should a girl or woman be punished for bearing a child.”” Mr. 
Halford applauds the general “ prejudice against the unmarried 
mother.” I, on the other hand, am delighted to see signs of the 
decay of this (as I think, revolting and wicked) prejudice not only 
in Bloomsbury, but also in Stepney and nearly everywhere else. 

63 Harford Street, HARRY ROBERTS 

Stepney, E.1. 


S1r,—In expressing his views last week upon this subject was 
not Mr. Cadbury leaving an important factor out of account ? 
Assuming the absence of war and social upheaval, the result of 
scientific research may be, not only to lengthen life considerably, 
but to improve its quality. That is to say, the mental and physical 
efficiency of the later years of life may be greatly improved. The 
effect would be to lighten the burden of the old upon the young. 
The burden, however, is not only that of the old. The loss of 
time and reduced capacity consequent upon sickness amongst the 
workers weigh heavily on the community. Hospitals, mental 
institutions, sanatoria and nursing homes are not maintained 
solely in the interest of the aged. The raising of the general 
standard of health would put a different complexion on the 
problem of population. Science may make hay with the estimates 
and deductions based on statistics, and, in ways not yet appreciated, 
may change the character of this problem. L. HARTLAND 

35 Hampstead Lane, N.6. 


SPANISH REFUGEES 


S1r,—The efforts of those people and organisations in Perpignan 
who are trying to save some of the many men of fine intelligence 
and ability who are now imprisoned in concentration camps, are 
seriously hampered by two major obstacles. 

The first is the increasing reluctance of the Prefets of Depart- 
ments (it rests entirely in their hands in France) to grant the 
necessary permissions for the admission of refugees into their 
Departments, even when armed with all the necessary guarantees 
from domiciled persons or recognised organisations. 

The second obstacle is the delay in obtaining answers from the 
British Home Office. Guarantors and offers of hospitality have 
been received by organisations down here. Papers are filled in 
and lists made of all those for whom definite applications (in 
accordance with all regulations and guarantees) have been received. 
These papers and lists are sent to the Home Office for inspection. 
The Home Office should then return the lists with permits to 
admit all those acceptable. Up to date the Home Office have 
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been very slow. If the formalities are observed, why should it 
take weeks to get a reply? Is it bad organisation and overwork ? 
Or is it more than that? Is it a disinclination to admit these 
Spaniards to the country where their friends are waiting anxiously 
to receive them ? 

If it is this latter reason, wouldn’t it be better to say straight 
out that England will have no Spaniards, intelligent or otherwise, 
vouched for or not? In that case the money given and the 
energies of those who do wish to save these people and their 
brains could be turned to better use than waiting vainly for replies 
from a Government office which does not intend to reply. But I 
would not like to think it is this last reason. 

If the Home Office is overworked, which is very comprehensible, 
couldn’t a separate department be formed to deal with the matter, 
or extra secretaries be employed ? 

I am not the first to complain of these delays. People have 
been complaining for months in connection with other problems. 
Only last Friday a letter appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
from ““Two Englishmen.” It was dated March 16th and it described 
the unnecessary and horrifying tragedies which had occurred 
owing to slowness on the part of the Home Office. The writers 
of the letter describe foreigners awaiting visas (and they wait 
for months) whose papers are in order, whose friends are ready 
and waiting to vouch for them and support them, as being “ the 
peculiar responsibility of the British Government.” 

Here in Perpignan British and Spanish alike would be grateful 
if some light could be thrown on the reason for these delays. 
Grateful, too, I am sure would be all those who are waiting to 
receive their friends in England, all those who have subscribed 
to these organisations, not to mention to Spaniards themselves. 

Whatever the reason some remedy must be found and that 
quickly, to speed up this piece of official machinery. The list 
of unnecessary deaths, and tragedies perhaps worse than death, 
which has resulted from this slowness, is a long one; and 
it is getting longer. SUSAN PALMER 


Perpignan. 


FEUDAL INDIA 


Sir,—For an Indian to read a leader on Indian topics in the 
British press and to approve—is an experience of very recent 
times. I have noticed this development in England. Your leader, 
Feudal India, shows a grasp of the details and the essentials that 
is almost uncanny by the standards hitherto prevalent in England ; 
although by THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION’S own standards 
the wonder to an Indian is not that a leader on an Indian subject 
should be as good as any other of your leaders but that it should 
be actually better than leaders in Indian papers ! 

You have hit the nail in this sentence and what follows: “ But 
the politically significant part of the story is that Congress believed 
and publicly stated that the Thakore was acting under pressure 
from the British Resident. It was he who . . . advised repression 
and he who induced the Thakore to withdraw his original con- 
cessions, .. .” On this point it should be useful to note further 
that, after Mr. Gandhi first made grave charges against the Rajkot 
administration and openly accused the Resident, Mr. E. C. Gibson, 
of forcing the Thakore’s hand to repudiate his promises, a Govern- 
ment communique was issued from New Delhi in reply. In the 
direct tradition of all such communiques the Government 
exonerated both Resident and Ruler of all blame in a summary 
and ineluctable fashion. During the charges and counter 
charges that followed between the disputants, the Thakore held 
out stoutly that no promises had been given. The Resident put 
it differently : he declared that it was unfair to force the Thakore 
to accept the construction put upon a sentence of his given in 
writing, since the Thakore Sahib clearly had no intention of saying 
what the words quoted appeared to mean. Here is the disputed 
sentence which appears in an announcement from the Thakore, 
dated February 2nd : 


It is agreed that seven members of the Committee mentioned in 
Clause 2 of the State Announcement of to-day’s date are to be 
recommended by Sardar Vallabhai Patel and they are to be nominated 
by us. (My italics.) 

Whatever the finding of the Chief Justice is to be—Lord 
Linlithgow has, in advance, left no doubt about the Thakore’s 
“‘ promises.” Just before the termination of the fast the tussle 
was on the issue: the prestige of the British Resident versus the 
prestige of the Indian National Congress. Mr. Gibson’s prestige, 
both as the Crown Representative and as a British administrator 


has given way before the recognition of the rights of the States’ 
people. It is important that Mr. Gibson should stand his trial 
side by side with the Thakore—and be judged. 

Bradfield, Berks. FREDOON KABRAJI 


FEDERAL UNION 


Sir,—You are to be congratulated on the attitude taken in your 
last issue to Mr. Streit’s book Union Now. This plea for a federal 
union of the democracies is the most hopeful and constuctive 
suggestion put forward since the breakdown of the League of 
Nations made it necessary for all who desire international order 
to think what was to supersede it. The great value of Mr. Streit’s 
proposal is that it suggests a constructive policy with which the 
democracies could confront the totalitarian governments, and which 
would provide an unassailable unit to safeguard their own interests. 
The motive would be to show what can be done by democracies in 
unison and to demonstrate that it is something far more creative 
than anything which could be achieved by the individual nation 
state. 

It may be true, as your reviewer states, that there was in 1918 no 
conceivable chance of getting human beings to agree to anything 
nearer a sane system of international relations and world govern- 
ment than a League of sovereign states, but we question his implica- 
tion that the conditions are still the same. 

It is at least arguable that people everywhere are now aware 
that there must be not only international consultation but also a 
common policy between nations. If this is so, there is a real 
chance of getting a closer union than that of the League, provided 
that a constructive proposal is put forward. There is no reason 
why such a union should compete with the existing League of 
Nations. On the contrary, it should provide a loyal and active 
member of the League, and would be a nucleus to which other 
states could accede as soon as they were prepared to accept the 
terms of membership. 

An organisation has been created in this country to stimulate 
research into the many problems which the consideration of such a 
Union immediately presents. This is called ‘‘ Federal Union,” 
and its address is 44 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mr. Harold Butler, 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, Mr. Wickham Steed, Professor Arnold Toynbee 
and Mrs. Barbara Wootton have expressed their sympathy with 
its aim and have agreed to serve on its Advisory Panel. 

J. R. GLoRNEY BOLTON RoGeR LLoypD 
GERALD BULLETT OLAF STAPLEDON 


CASALS 


Sir,—London has had a recent opportunity of appreciating the 
work of one of Spain’s greatest sons—Picasso. Next week her 
other great artist son—the musicia.a Pau Casals lends his genius 
to the help of the destitute Spanish children. The important 
concert in the Royal Albert Hall on Tuesday night, March 28th, is 
the gift of Casals himself to his suffering people. Generously 
helped by Albert Coates, he will play with the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the concert is his only one in England before going 
to South America on a prolonged tour. To hear Casals give in 
one evening the three Concertos of Haydn, Elgar and Dvofak is a 
very uncommon treat, and it is also an uncommon opportunity 
for Londoners to give an ovation to this great man who has given 
so much himself to the culture of Europe. 

MUIRHEAD BONE 


BASQUE REFUGEES 


Sir,—May I express, on behalf of the many thousands of 
Basque Nationals now refugee and exiled from their country, 
their deep gratitude for the offers of co-operation and help, 
particularly from British interests and South American countries, 
to enable them to restart their lives in a useful way, free from the 
oppression and reprisals which await them in their own country. 

It has been brought to our notice that some of these offers 
have, unfortunately enough, been placed with unauthorised persons 
and groups, and, to prevent any disappointments or breaking of 
faith with these generous friends of the Basques, I would earnestly 
request them to communicate with me, in my capacity as Delegate 
of the Basque Government, under whose protection these refugees 
have been since they were forced to leave their country. 

14 Eccleston Square, José I. pe Lizaso 

London, S.W.1. (Delegate of the Basque 
Government) 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Civit Servants are often extremely powerful, sometimes the 
most powerful people in England, but they almost always 
lead rather obscure lives, shunning the temptations of the 
social butterfly. For it is an extremely difficult matter, needing 
iron self-control, to lead anything more than the usual double 
life which comprises the office and the home, and there are 
few men who have the toughness and vitality to attempt it. 
To be an extremely efficient public servant, to know everybody 
in society, to be a regular diner-out, a first-nighter, a friend 
of most of the poets, painters and actors of his time, and to 
become one of the minor arbiters of taste, is a very remarkable 
combination. Sir Edward Marsh achieved it. He has 
enjoyed an exceptional career in other ways as well, for the 
very routine of the Civil Service was modified so as to get 
ihe most out of his great social gifts. His memoirs, published 
under the title of A Number of People (Heinemann and Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.), do not tell us as much about the unique 
position which he came to occupy as another writer might 
have done. Thus it is not a revealing book of memoirs, and 
except for the chapters dealing with his childhood tells one 
little about himself which was not common knowledge. On 
the other hand, it tells us a very great deal about the circles 
in which he moved and is a collection of good stories about 
all the distinguished people in politics, society, and the arts 
whom the author has known. I hope the author will not take 
it unkindly if I say that it is the ideal book for the lavatory. 
That is to say, it deserves a permanent place in that small 
shelf where every member of the household and every guest 
is most likely to pick it up and to read a single page for a 
moment in the morning—since it is by no means a bad thing 
to open the system and purge it with a burst of laughter. 
The following is a good sample : 


A female murderess, found after her trial to be insane, was told 
that the death sentence had been commuted, and she was to be sent 
to Broadmoor for the King’s pleasure. ‘* Well, well,” she answered. 
‘I should have thought I was too old for that kind of thing.” 

* * * 


Sir Edward’s mother was a granddaughter of the Prime 
Minister who was assassinated in the House of Commons, 
Spencer Perceval. 

The family fortune being mainly derived from the National Grant 
with which my great-grandfather’s dependants were compensated 
and consoled for his assassination. Some of it came to my mother 
on my grandmother’s death, and it is from this source that I have 
been enabled to add a little jam to the bread and butter of a civil 
servant. It never seemed large enough to be worth investing .. . 
and I usually blued it on a picture. 

Muss Perceval was a girl without vanity and with grit. She 
never would wear a crinoline, became a nurse in a children’s 
hospital and, at the age of thirty-five, married a surgeon rather 
younger than herself. Sir Edward was a horribly clever little 
toy who read as extensively as his mother’s strict censorship 
allowed. Thus a chapter of Monte Cristo was sealed up with 
bands of stamp paper like the last chapter of a detective novel, 
and his mother actually abstracted Clarissa Harlowe during 
Sir Edward’s first year at Cambridge as she thought it might 
‘ead to his becoming a Lovelace. He was sent to Cambridge 
so that he should escape the contagion of the Oxford Move- 
ment, since Mrs. Marsh was Low Church. The result was that 
te became an agnostic. As an undergraduate his closest 
_triends were Bertrand Russell, R. C. Trevelyan, Desmond 
MacCarthy, and Maurice Baring. He came out second in the 
Civil Service examination, starting work in the Colonial Office 
in 1896. ‘Ten years later the Liberal Government came into 
power and, after meeting him twice, Winston Churchill applied 
for Marsh as his private secretary. This led later on to a 
considerable modification of Sir Edward’s career: so long as 
Churchill was in the Cabinet he followed him from one office 


to another, going to the Home Office, Board of Trade, War 
Office, Admiralty, Ministry of Munitions and Treasury. 
Later he was inherited by other Ministers. He includes some 
amusing pages about his oldest friends : 

I spoke a moment ago of Desmond’s few drawbacks ; but now 
that I have mentioned them, they crowd upon my soul,-as his virtues 
did when I started his panegyric. On the practical side. of life he is 
sadly to seek:. a non-conductor of invitations, a - quicksand for 
borrowed books. Woe to the author who entrusts him with a 
manuscript of which there is no flimsy. 

There is a touch here of Hazlitt’s acidity, and it is a thousand 
pities Sir Edward could not have brought himself to write as 
truthfully and’ as sharply of all his friends. In some places 
the desire to say nothing which could hurt any susceptibility 
gives to many of his more aristocratic acquaintances a too 
dazzling perfection, as of groups executed in Carrara marble— 
they shine with superhuman brightness painful to the eye. 
For many years, outside office hours, Sir Edward Marsh 
lived entirely for pleasure. This was the making of him. 
For his pleasure was to know everybody in society, to meet 
celebrated people, and to go to dinners and balls. He became 
a familiar figure in the small world of the politically powerful 
and of the aristocracy who ruled England before the war. 
Thus when his tastes for pictures and poetry developed and 
he began to collect pictures, artists, and young poets, he 
became a bridge, bringing together artists and patrons. There 
is in his appearance, voice and manner something birdlike : 
like the magpie, he is a collector. But while the magpie. is 
reputed to rob a lady’s dressing table of her jewels and hide 
them in wild places, Sir Edward’s habit has been to fly into 
the boudoir window with treasures he has picked up in the 
wilderness outside. His influence therefore became very 
great. The ruling class of England—or the more intelligent 
part of it—were ready to look at the pictures he said were good 
and read the books he recommended. He not only helped 
artists and poets to find an audience, but he was ready to 
help in a personal crisis and he has been generous in money 
and influence, pulling many people of talent out of tight places. 
As T. E. Lawrence wrote of him: 

Eddy has a great political reputation as a literary leader. They 
feel that he, if anyone, can tame the rages of these incalculable 
creatures and make them safe... . . Also he is uncommonly kind- 


hearted and unofficial, after nearly 30 years in the Civil Service. So 
he is made of tough stuff somewhere. 


* x * 


A suggestion of Rupert Brooke’s led to the publication of 
the first volume of Georgian Poetry, edited by Edward Marsh 
in December, 1912. It and the subsequent volumes were a 
tremendous success and included the work of the best poets 
written in the years just before the war. It led indeed to 
public appreciation and interest in poetry such as England had 
not known for very many years. Marsh, as an editor, showed 
an admirably catholic taste. Thus the first volume contained 
D. H. Lawrence, Flecker, James Stephens on one side of the 
sandwich, Masefield and Chesterton on the other, and the 
typical Georgians: Brooke, Drinkwater, Gibson, etcetera, in 
between. These volumes did not survive the war. For, 
though a greatly heightened appreciation of poetry was one 
result, the temper of all poetry was transformed by the war, 
and Marsh did not feel sufficiently in sympathy with the later 
development to continue. The war hit him particularly hard. 
In his capacity as Winston Churchill’s secretary, he had been 
instrumental in getting several of his closest friends into the 
Naval Brigade which was practically wiped out in Gallipoli. 
The most interesting of the chapters to me is that dealing with 
Rupert Brooke, which includes not only letters, but the epilogue 
of an unpublished novel satirising the gentleman called John 
Rump. 

A Number of People doesn’t go at all deep. It is an entirely 
superficial record and is very largely a stringing together of 
most excellent stories. In fact it is the best commonplace 


book which I remember and for this reason it will be greatly 
appreciated if it is put in the right place. 


DAVID GARNETT 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Thibaults. By. RoGER MARTIN pU GaRD. Translated by 
STUART GILBERT. Lane, 16s. - 


Address Unknown. By KressMANN TayLor. H. Hamilton. 2s. 6d. 


Johnny Pye and the Fool-killer. By SterHen VINCENT 
Bentt. Heinemann. §5. 

The Spanish Pistol. By A. G. Macponett. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

First, the Bodley Head are to be congratulated on an admirable 
piece of publishing. They have assembled in a single and not too 
unwieldy volume the six novels which appeared at intervals 
between 1922 and 1929 under the general title-of Les .Thibault. 
In the three volumes of Erté 1914 M. Roger Martin du Gard has 
continued the family saga, and of this sequel we are also promised 
an English version (I hope by the same excellent translator) 
“after the shortest possible interval.’”” For the whole cycle the 
author received in 1937 the Nobel Prize for literature ; and it was 
time the English reader had an opportunity to study his roman- 
fleuve in its entirety. But while life remains short, French fiction, 
what with Rolland, Proust, Duhamel and Romains, becomes 
increasingly long ; and I can hear the reader, wandering pleasur- 
ably somewhere in the enormous labyrinth of Les Hommes de 
Bonne Volonté, exclaim: ‘“ Must I really tackle the Thibaults 
too?” 

Well, Les Thibault is illuminating, varied, subtle, honest and 
entertaining ; but it is not one of those great books which enlarge 
our horizons and impel us to dragoon our friends into reading 
them. It contains many isolated scenes and chapters which belong 
to the world of great fiction, and the whole of La Mort du Pére 
(the final section of the present volume) is magnificent in its sweep 
and insight. But there are other passages in which the impulse 
of the narrative is checked and the temperature drops; while 
here and there the author describes his characters in what appears 
to me an exaggerated, “‘ novel-ish”’ sort of way. Thus, I cannot 
believe that M. Thibault, who is a domestic tyrant but no monster, 
would even for an instant think of his rumaway son: “If 
only he could be run over by a train.”” To take a more trivial 
instance : that M. Thibault’s absurd secretary, M. Chasle, should 
have boots whith always squeak is a legitimate and likely invention, 
but it is overdoing things to ask us to believe that he had fruit- 
lessly consulted “a host of bootmakers ” and experimented with 
“every sort of sole and upper” in order to overcome this 
disability. Minutiae, I admit, but in the novelist’s art these are 
the things that either compel or prevent our capitulation. Admirers 
of Les Thibault are apt to contrast its purity of content with the 
complicated chaos of Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté, and they 
may be right in refusing to see in the latter any power of selection 
or artistic unity. But the sprawling vitality of M. Romains’ 
characters seems to me incontrovertible; and I doubt if any 
Thibault lives quite so intensely as the little Louis Bastide bowling 
his hoop up and down the Montmartre streets. 

They live, for all that: as a family the Thibaults make a solid 
and impressive group, and by the end of the book we have learned 
the essential truth about a world: the prosperous, proud, com- 
placent and high-principled world of the pre-war haute bourgeoisie. 
Roger Martin du Gard has painted the Thibaults as Galsworthy 
did not dare to paint the Forsytes—warts and all. Overshadow- 
ing the family is the colossal figure of Oscar Thibault, ex-Deputy 
and president of innumerable moral and charitable organisations : 
a pillar of society, proud, self-sufficient, magnificently unlovable. 
The last book is almost entirely devoted to the awful spectacle of 
his physical and mental decay, and the scene in which the Abbé 
Vécard calms his terror of death by means of the traditional 
consolations of the Catholic Church displays a marvellous insight 
into human nature in extremis. Scarcely less wonderful is the 
chapter in which his son goes through his father’s private papers 
and discovers the humanity hidden behind the stone walls of his 
harsh rectitude : only then do we realise that M. Thibault “‘ could 
have been a really great man.”’ The second outstanding portrait 
is that of the elder son Antoine—a doctor who inherits his father’s 
energy and ambition and displays a similar self-satisfaction at the 
spectacle of his worldly success ; but in Antoine the Golden Age 
of Complacence is succeeded by the Silver Age of Doubt : though 
in practice a man of complete probity, he has abandoned his religion 
and even questions the basis of conventional morality. Antoine 
is a very fully imagined and, to me, a very sympathetic character ; 
his passionate love-affair with an exotic creature named Rachel 
is brilliantly described, and the author, who obviously knows a 








great deal about medicine, has successfully devoted a whole 


book (La Consultation) to the account of his working life. 

Jacques, the younger son, is the rebel, impelled by a harsh 
and unimaginative upbringing to “ give full rein to the destructive 
forces that surged within him and launch himself with the full 
impetus of his resentment against—against what, he could hardly 
Say ; against morality, the cut-and-dried life, the family, society.” 
Like the younger Forsytes he is rather less convincing than his 
elders. The book opens with a fascinating account of the 
precocious boy running away from home with a school fiend for 
whom he cherishes a romantic passion. After this escapade he is 
sent to the dreadful Oscar Thibault Foundation—a reformatory 
which breaks his spirit and from which Antoine rescues him in 
the teeth of his father’s opposition. So far, excellent; but sub- 
sequently Jacques hardly develops the stature which his place in 
the scheme of the book seems to demand : it is too easy to forget 
his existence during the prolonged absence which follows his 
second flight from home on the eve of entering the Ecole Normale. 
The Fontanin family, with the possible exception of Jenny, are 
admirably done : Protestant, impulsive and affectionate, they form 
a complete contrast to the Thibaults. So wide is the author’s 
sympathy that he is able to describe with insight Mme. de 
Fontanin’s penchant towards Christian Science, and cven to 
portray in a powerful scene the intervention of Pastor Gregory 
which appears to save Jenny’s life. And nothing in the book is 
more veraciously drawn than the relationship between Thérése 
de Fontanin and her fascinating humbug of a husband. Possibly 
in Eté 1914 (which I have not yet read) Jenny and Jacques also 
emerge as fully rounded human beings. Certainly everyone who 
reads The Thibaults will await the remainder of the story with 
impatience. 

Fortunately the remaining books on my list are light-weights. 
Address Unknown is not just another story of Nazi persecution 
of the Jews. If it were, I should not recommend it, for, quite 
apart from the newspapers, most of us know of enough individual 
cases to make fictional treatment of this subject superfluous. 
But Mr. Kressmann Taylor, writing, one would suppose, under 
the sting of some personal experience, has devised a bitter and 
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telling shape for the familiar story. His book, which is really 
no more than a short story, consists of an exchange of letters 
between the two partners of a San Francisco art gallery—Max, a 
Jew, and Martin, an Aryan, who returns to Germany and embraces 
the Nazi faith. To rélate the neat and cold ingenuity of its con- 
clusion would be to spoil the reader’s pleasure. Johnny Pye and 
the Fool-Killer is an American fairy story readably told, the moral 
of which is that there is a touch of folly and humbug in every 
man from the humbiest farmer to the President, and that we must 
all die some day. Well, I knew that before. The Spanish Pistol 
contains an amusing parody of Mr. Priestley, some entertaining 
“ Society Sketches” and one excellent essay in fantasy called 
“The Recipe for Victory.”” The remainder of Mr. Macdonell’s 
stories are rather obviously designed for the shinier weeklies : 
And, of course, being Lorna, counting no cost, she took him away 
for the next week-end, and the one after that, and the one after that, 
and every week-end, and they were deliriously happy. She treated 
him as a child, and he treated her as a goddess, and they treated each 
other as lovers. 
Prose like that seems built for one purpose only: to coil, in lines 
of varying length, around the expensive curves of languorous 
half-tone lovelies. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


RADICAL DEMOCRAT AND TORY 
SOCIALIST 


Life of James Ramsay Macdonald, 1866-1919. By Lorp 
ELTON. Collins. 18s. 

Lloyd George, 1863-1914. By W. WATKIN Davies. Constable. 
I2s. 6d. 


Both Macdonald and Lloyd George were fortunate in the time 
of their birth. They grew up in the epoch when for the first time 
men of the common people could ascend to power, and, in very 
different ways, they represented that new ferment of social 
democracy of which Wells and Bennett were the leaders in 
literature. Though the first decade of the twentieth century did 
not bring equality of opportunity, it did provide some opportunity 
for new ideas and new personalities to push up into the social 
oligarchy of Victorian England, and the fact that, of the first 
democratic politicians, one was a Scot and the other a Welshman, 
indicates how closely insurgent nationalism and insurgent 
democracy were united. 

It is fascinating to see how closely their early lives resemble 
one another. Both were brought up by widowed mothers, and, 
though they were not poverty-stricken, they were cottage-born. 
Both had the good fortune to come under the influence of village 
schoolmasters who were scholars, and, in spite of the backward- 
ness of the educational system, Macdonald stayed on at school 
till 18 and learnt Latin and Greek, while Lloyd George was 
prepared at home by his uncle, the cobbler, Richard Lloyd, for 
his Preliminary Law Examination, and passed it before his 
fourteenth birthday. The education they received, the one in the 
Welsh Baptist, the other in the Presbyterian tradition, was prob- 
ably of as good intellectual quality as anything open to the majority 
of middle-class families. Instead of the formality of the public 
school, they were given what was virtually private tuition by men 
of wide culture and intense seriousness. 

Lord Elton’s description of life at Lossiemouth is delicately 
done. Tendered by two adoring women, the young Macdonald 
grew up a sensitive intellectual, who led the schoolboy gang, but 
was always aloof from the others. Partly this was due to the secret 
of his birth, but partly to a romantic strain of day-dreaming and 
introspection, which was to grow on him in later life. Aiways 
there would remain that desire to escape from the hurly-burly to 
the tender intimacy of feminine consolation, that self-dramatisa- 
tion which made him picture himself as “‘ mud-stained and bloody 
with the fight”’ and “the solitary stag,” that gulf between the 
mirage conjured up by his magnificent rhetoric and the bleak 
world of reality in which his matter-of-fact powers of organisation 
and his Scotch caution would reassert themselves. Like all 
romantics, Macdonald was a split personality, and to the problems 
of the artist were added those of the intellectual and of the “‘ only 
child.” 

One of the many myths which Lord Elton dispels is that which 
pictures him as a product of the working-class struggle. Other 
Labour leaders—Arthur Henderson, for instance—rose through 
and with the working-class movement. But Macdonald’s struggle 
was that of the young Scot who comes South to conquer London. 


With the tastes and training of the professional classes, he had a 
brief three years of clerical drudgery before, at the age of 22, he 
became private secretary to a Liberal M.P. and found his spiritual 
home in the political Bohemia of Fabianism. His friends and 
ideas were drawn not from the Trades Unions and Co-operatives 
but from the intellectuals. Like many Scotsmen, he found in 
London the class to which he naturally and properly belonged ; 
and escaping frorn the cottage into Socialist society, he approached 
the working classes as a middle-class convert to the cause of 
emancipation. His marriage at the age of 30 into a family of 
substance enabled him to enjoy the sense of economic independence 
and the delights of foreign travel which are so invaluable and yet 
so completely separate their possessors from the life of the 
industrial worker. 

It is the virtue of Lord Elton as a biographer that he has no 
inclination to disguise these facts. In whole-hearted sympathy 
with his master, he pours contempt on the “ phraseologists ” of 
social democracy, and portrays Macdonald as the inheritor of the 
Whig tradition, whose Socialism was the modern development of 
Burke’s theory of organic growth. To him it seems a positive 
advantage for Macdonald as a Labour leader that he “ possessed 
the external characteristics to which the country was accustomed 
in its rulers,” and he goes far to show that he possessed the 
internal characteristics as well. For his theory of Socialism 
consisted mostly of a series of mots. Socialism was not class- 
war; it was not a sudden revolutionary change; it was not 


unparliamentary. It was not even against the truly aristocratic 
elements in the House of Lords. Contrast, for instance, his 
statement : 


The second Chamber ought, therefore, to have an_ historical 
foundation and to have its roots deeply dug in the ancient soil 
which has borne the various products and fruits of our historical 
achievements. 


with the comment of Lloyd George : 


A fully equipped duke costs as much to keep up as two dread- 
noughts ; and they are just as great a terror and last much longer. 


Thus the positive side of Macdonald’s Socialism, as Lord Elton 
rightly stresses, was a belief in the beneficent power of evolution 
to enable Britain without violence to develop into a collectivist 
society. Convinced that at all costs we must remain true to our 
traditions and put loyalty to parliamentary procedure before the 
crude demands of social justice, he became an admirable par- 
liamentarian, speaking for the working people in the measured 
language of a Tory democrat. In books and speeches alike, he 
was arguing even before the war the philosophy which would 
lead him and his biographer to join the National Government, 
and feel thoroughly at home there. 

How did this evangelist of tradition, who told the reactionary 
Maharana of Rajputana “It is well that the old ways should not 
die,”” come to lead the Labour Movement? Not because he 
sympathised with the traditions of the Trade Unions; Lord 
Elton enables us to feel his patronising attitude to men like Arthur 
Henderson, as well as his suspicions both of Keir Hardie and 
Snowden. Macdonald belonged to the intellectuals ; and (despite 
his contempt for phraseologists) it was his rhetoric which carried 
him to power. Reading his speeches in cold blood, it is difficult 
to recapture the frenzied excitement which they aroused; for 
more than any other politician, he depended upon his voice and 
manner for his effect. Not what he said but how he said it was 
what mattered. He could invest the most academic string of 
constitutional platitudes with an aura of moral revolution, and 
thus succeed in winning the applause both of his revolutionary 
audiences and of the Liberal critics who read him next day. 

Herein lies the tragedy. The conflict between his pawky 
caution and romantic aspirations developed into a contradiction 
between his platform and his committee personality, a contra- 
diction which came perilously near to duplicity at times. There 
is no doubt that the premature death of his wife, whose character 
Lord Elton brilliantly describes, intensified his isolation from his 
political colleagues. In public he sounded the revolutionary ; in 
private he became the shrewd man of affairs, with a haughty disdain 
for “the wild men” who not only sounded but were violent. 
He distrusted their phrases ; they distrusted his character. But 
it was above all his war record which assured him the leadership 
in post-war years. The rank and file, particularly the Left wing, 
worshipped him for the courageous pacifism which they believed 
he had preached. But even this Lord Elton shows to have been 
an illusion. Macdonald, he proves, was not a pacifist at all, as 
certain malignant critics have asserted. On the contrary, he 
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believed that we must go through with it once we were in. How 
he reconciled this belief with his refusal to make recruiting 
speeches and his close association with the Pacifist Left, even Lord 
Elton’s loyal ingenuity cannot show; and he leaves us with the 
suspicion that on this ‘question his hero sat on the fence with a 
glowing moral fervour. As in his attitude to Russia he was content 
te share the feelings of his public audiences while in private he 
derided their “‘ wild” opinions. 

How strangely different is the only demagogue the beauty of 
whose voice surpassed even that of Macdonald’s. Here is no 
“ solitary stag ’’ escaping whenever he came to his bookish lair, 
but a little man of the people, fighting the battle of a non- 
conformist nation against the unholy alliance of Parson and 
Squire. Poverty did not (to use Macdonald’s phrase) “ nourish 
in him the aristocratic virtues’: on the contrary, it incited him 
to a most ungentlemanly attack upon titled and ecclesiastical 
wealth. If Macdonald was a natural peer, Lloyd George was 
proud to be just a commoner; and his radical dynamic lasted 
as long as he remained the spokesman of the small nation and 
the small man. Never a Liberal according to the canons of 
Gladstone or Asquith, he won his fame (and his seat) as a Welsh 
attorney with courage enough to stand up to an English bench. 
Macdonald’s fights were mostly against the popular elements 
in his own party; Lloyd George challenged the powers that be 
and shook them on their parliamentary thrones. For a decade he 
made a Liberal Party of prosperous business men support a policy 
of soaking the rich; and the peaceful evolution which Macdonald 
worshipped was made possible by the fiery, good-humoured, 
unscrupulous and lovable dynamic of a demagogue with no 
respect for tradition. 

And yet, as Mr. Watkin Davies shrewdly observes, Lloyd 
George failed in his main political objective. Instead of trans- 
forming the Liberal Party into a Radical Party, he split it and 
permitted Macdonald to show that a Tory Socialist could conduct 
himself impeccably as the Premier of the country. Macdonald 
never betrayed his party, since he always told it which way he 
was going: he only permitted it not to understand what he was 
saying. But Lloyd George, even in the pre-war years, betrayed 
Radicalism as Joseph Chamberlain had betrayed it before him. 
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Championing the small man against the rich, he deflected the 
attack against the landlord and the old aristocracy and permitted, 
the citadels of industrial and financial wealth to remain unassailed. 
Radical imperialism is a defensible combination, but a radicalism 
which permitted its spokesmen to hobnob with the captains of 
industry lost contact with the masses and ended in the 
dismal slough of the post-war coalition. If Macdonald’s penchant 
for duchesses was fatal to his Socialism, Lloyd George’s delight 

in providing titles for millionaires was no less unwholesome. 

Mr. Watkin Davies’ delightful picture of his home with Richard 

Lloyd and of his early Radical life inevitably peters out as it 

approaches 1914. For the man who won the war had already 

begun to feel more at home in Walton Heath than in Criccieth ; 

and, with his interest in Welsh nationalism, there disappeared 

much of the vitality of his earlier democratic faith. 

R. H. S. CRossMAN 
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The Lawless Roads. By GraHamM GREENE. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


An Eye-witness of Mexico. By R. H. K. Maretr. Oxford. 
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Imagine, dear Protestant, Rationalist or Atheist reader, that 
you are a thoughtful and sensitive writer on a visit to some 
inefficient, undeveloped, priest-ridden or semi-Fascist country. 
You have heard of a Protestant, free-thinking or Communist hero, 
who has been shot, and you have determined at whatever cost 
to yourself to visit by long days on mule-back, by crazy car or 
on foot remote mountain villages where rumour has it that the 
fight for freedom is still persisting underground, in spite of 
general apathy and spasmodic repression. You would probably 
leave the country, detesting it and understanding only some of its 
aspects. Reverse this story and you will have a good idea of 
Mr. Greene’s book. For Mr. Greene is a Catholic, who visited 
anti-clerical Mexico primarily to find out how people of his faith 
fared in areas where churches had been destroyed, and how the 
ordinary population felt about the attack on their faith. Socio- 
logically, he did not learn very much of Mexico. He seems never 
to have got into touch with the Indian population, though part 
of it at least talks Spanish, and he was too ill during the last part 
of his visit to find in the extraordinary beauty of the country 
much compensation for the mixture of lawlessness, violence and 
cheap American tourism which he so much loathed. To him 
the destruction of a church depriving a poverty-stricken tropical 
village of its one cool and non-materialistic refuge was so terrible 
a sin and disaster that he made little effort to appraise the signifi- 
cance of the revolution going on around him. What he could do 
and has done is to write a singularly beautiful travel book. 

His journey was unconventional and courageous. He left the 
tourist tracks where alone in Mexico it is possible to find even 
the most elementary cleanliness and comfort, and he journeyed, 
very ill-equipped to combat the extreme tropical heat, through 
mountains and swamps to horrible tin and mud villages, where 
the chief companions were mosquitoes and beetles, which were 
removed from the floor by ants as soon as they were killed. His 
consolations were Cobbett’s Rural Rides and Barchester Towers ; 
during nights when sleep was impossible and days and weeks in 
which there was nothing to do but to sit in stifling huts, drinking 
tepid mineral water, he quotes, with a pleasant effect of irony, 
Trollope’s quiet descriptions of the English countryside and 
Mr. Arabin’s awkward attempts at love-making in the garden. 
It is as a travel book that The Lawless Roads must be read ; 
without more background of history or any knowledge, apparently, 
of the économic or social reasons that led to the persecution of 
the Church (which does not in fact continue at all actively to-day) 
his picture even of the districts he visits is very far from complete. 
But to read his book is a continuous enjoyment: it is as good to 
browse over in an English village garden as Cobbett in a Mexican 
swamp. 

Perhaps I enjoyed Mr. Greene’s book all the more because I 
knew some of the less remote places which he visited. I found it 
a queer commentary on the art of observation to contrast his 
feelings about Taxco or Oaxaca with mine. It is true that Taxco 


is a kind of Greenwich village for escaping American artists, but 
then I happened to find some of them not at all the kind of people 
that he assumed them to be without meeting them, and I rode 
from Taxco up into the mountains and saw superb views of the 
great volcanoes and spent my time not, as he assumes one must, 
in an American hotel, but in an old Spanish inn, overlooking the 
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Plaza, where the Indians were holding full fiesta. There is 
nothing in Greene’s book about fiestas, yet this fiesta remains in 
my mind as the most vivid and exciting of experiences. Neither 
the tourists, nor the Bohemians, nor the Spanish Mexicans inter- 
fered with my view as I watched the Indians doing the dance of 
the Moors and Christians, letting off fireworks, frying tortilla and 
merrymaking night and day. Mr. Greene would have enjoyed 
himself more if he had seen the tori/lo—a surprising game, in 
which a man with a headdress the size of a wardrobe, made of wicker 
and fireworks, charges a hilarious crowd, with rockets and roman 
candles and squibs going off in all directions. Then it was in 
Oaxaca that I was awakened by a full brass band of sixty pieces, 
playing a welcome to the Governor outside his window (and 
mine) at three o’clock in the morning, and it was there that I 
watched the Indians receiving President Cardenas and giving 
him the tumultuous welcome accorded, not to a man who belonged 
to a party which had once persecuted religion, but to a chieftain 
who had given them back their land. But Mr. Greene was watch- 
ing for different things and, only recovering from dysentery, at 
Oaxaca, was already looking forward to seeing in Pueblo the secret 
nunnery which had been discovered and dispersed not so many 
years ago. In Mexico City, Mr. Greene says perhaps because 
the air is rare at 8,000 feet everyone feels ill and depressed. Again, 
our impressions are an odd contrast. I was ill when I arrived in 
Mexico City, but recovered in two days, and remember my visit 
as the most healthy and unexpected of holidays. It all depends 
on the point of view. Mr. Greene came back from Veracruz in 
a German ship, full of Germans and Spaniards on their way to 
help Franco. They celebrated mass and ended with cries of 
“‘ Arriba Espafia, Viva Franco.” “ The blind non-intervention 
eye,” he writes, “‘ was very blind indeed, and the German ear 
was very deaf.” By way of contrast I returned from Mexico via 
New York, and it was only when we approached France that I 
discovered that a group of young Americans on board were on 
their way to fight for the Spanish Republic. They kept to them- 
selves and their secret remained, I believe, unknown until they 
reached France. Some of them, I read a few days later in the 
papers, were arrested as they tried to get over the Pyrenees. The 
French non-intervention eyes were not so blind. 

Mr. Marett’s book is a very different affair. The son of the 
well-known anthropologist, he has himself written a guide to the 
Toltec, Aztec and Zapotec remains near Mexico—a book that the 
tourist is likely to find himself buying as soon as he arrives in 
Mexico City. But this is only a side-line. He is a business 
man, who married the daughter of one of the few remaining old 
Spanish families in Mexico and who, after various deals, half- 
failures, half-successes, became an employee of Mexican Eagle 
and was involved in the final dispute when the Mexican Govern- 
ment backed a series of impossible labour claims as a way of 
expropriating Mexican Eagle. In the circumstance, one could 
not expect him to be altogether friendly to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and it is surprising that he is objective enough to see that 
Cardenas had the interests of his country and of the workers at 
heart in trying to bring the foreign employer under national con- 
trol. Mr. Marett explains that in many cases the new policy has 
been, for the time at least, economically disastrous, but he writes 
without rancour or partisanship. During seven years’ residence 
in Mexico, he has done his best to understand the country and 
to appreciate the possibilities of its revolution. He likes the 
Mexicans and sharply rebuts the theory that the mixed race can 
never be any good, and that Mexicans can never learn to run 
their own country for themselves. As Times correspondent for 
one period, he took the trouble to explore many parts of the 
country which tourists never visit, and he has an intelligent 
man’s dislike for foreigners who regard the country merely as a 
field for exploitation. He knows, but he is not one of, the com- 
munity which spends its time in an American or British club, 
standing drinks and cursing the Government and the obstinate 
population, which does not readily work for slave wages to 
enrich the foreign capitalist. Mr. Marett’s book does not go 
deeply into the history, politics or economics of Mexico, but I 
know of no other work in which the English reader can so quickly 
get a fair, if somewhat superficial, idea of the results of the last 
revolutionary generation, of the hopes for the future of Mexico 
or of the recent struggle between the President and the oil interests. 
His view of Cardenas as a strong and quiet man, no theoretician, 
but an honest peasant with the welfare of the impoverished 
population at heart, bears out my own short impression from a 
conversation with President Cardenas. I remember asking him 
two years ago in Oaxaca whether the Mexican landlords, some of 





whom had frankly spoken to me of their hope of a Fascist revolu- 
tion, might not revolt, and once again plunge the country into 
civil war. Cardenas replied unhesitatingly that they would not 
be strong enough, and the story of his successful battle with 
Cedillo has confirmed his words. Mr. Marett has a respect and 
admiration for the President, though he rightly points out his 
success has been rendered possible by the friendship of Roosevelt. 
The Mexican Right will do nothing without the help of American 
capitalists, and the oil. kings of the United States will attempt 
nothing while the New Deal is installed in Washington. Mr. 
Marett writes : 

Mexico is traditionally a land of blood; but there has been little 
bloodshed under Cardenas. The reign of terror of the religious 
persecution is fast being forgotten. As far as I know, there was no 
orgy of executions after the unsuccessful Cedillo uprising and, if 
this is so, it is a unique event in Mexican history—a sure sign that 
better times lie ahead for Mexico. The President may be slow, in 
the sense that he is lacking in the higher education, and gloriously 
disregards the very elements of economics; but one is forced, 
whatever one’s political creed, to look upon him with a certain 
respect. 

Mr. Marett is certainly wise in avoiding prophecy. The future 
of Mexico depends on the future of the United States, but he 
provides in his sober and objective book just the elementary 
facts which the tourist and the journalist needs when he first 
goes to Mexico. Mr. Greene’s book would be almost equally good 
if Mexico were Ruritania and the entire visit a feat of the imagina- 
tion. The Lawless Roads is the book of an artist, and as such 
it will remain worth reading whether the boys and girls, whom 
I saw sitting on the top of an Aztec pyramid, singing the 
Internationale, rule their country or are slaughtered in the streets. 
If you are more interested in their chances of success or failure, 
I recommend you to begin by reading Mr. Marett. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


THE HUMAN CONDITION 


Personal Aggressiveness and War. By E. F. M. Dursin 

and JOHN BowLsy. Kegan Paul. §s. 

Superstition and Society. By R. Monry-Kyr te. 

Press and Institute of Psycho-Analysis. 4s. 6d. 

The supreme calamity of the last hundred and fifty years is 
that no serious advance in applied psychology accompanied the 
prodigious advance in applied physics. Now at last progress 
in both the theory and the application of psychology is being 
made, and the history of the next few centuries may well depend 
upon whether work in this science is allowed to continue. The 
Fascists comprehensibly deplore any attempt to make human 
behaviour more rational, and it appears to be an article of faith 
with Communists that the principal obstacles to human happiness 
are economic rather than psychological. Old-fashioned “ pluto- 
democracies ” allow, even if they do not encourage, disinterested 
research into human character, and if they are replaced by one or 
other form of totalitarian State, the only possibility of seriously 
improving the condition of man is likely to be indefinitely post- 
poned. Such books as Personal Aggressiveness and War and 
Superstition and Society seem to me of an importance that it is 
difficult to exaggerate. 

Mr. Durbin and Mr. Bowlby show, in my opinion quite con- 
clusively, that the principal causes of war are our irrational and 
largely unconscious aggressive impulses. They consider the social 
behaviour, first of primates, then of children, then of backward 
peoples, and conclude that war is an endemic but not an incurable 
disease of human society : 

Far more of the time and vitality of any nation has been absorbed 
in past history by the activities of peaceful co-operation than by war. 
The impulses to peace are therefore more powerful than the impulses 
to war. 

War is due chiefly not to “‘ capitalism ”’ or “ nationalism ”’ but to 
the expression in and through group life of the transferred aggres- 
siveness of individuals. Acquisitiveness is only one, and not the 
most important, cause of the aggressive impulse. (One of the com- 
monest forms of warfare, head-hunting, is entirely uneconomic.) 
We project our guilt-feelings upon an exterior scapegoat, and buy 
peace with ourselves and with fellow-members of our group at 
the expense of hostility to other groups. Such behaviour is 
peculiar to homo sapiens. The main difference between man and 
other animals (I quote Mr. Money-Kyrle) “is not so much his 
greater intelligence, but the defects peculiar to his intelligence, 
almost one may say his capacity for madness.”’ This is due to his 
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extreme helplessness in infancy, his great aggressiveness and vivid 
fantasy : 

In man the pattern of irrational anxiety is one of the mainsprings 
of life. The healthy animal reacts only to real needs (hunger, sex, 
etc.) and real dangers. But the majority of man’s reactions, in the 
last analysis, are to imaginary needs and dangers. 

Only by education (beginning at birth) can the neuroses peculiar 
to man and resulting in group-aggressiveness be removed. 

Superstition and Society is only incidentally concerned with war. 
Mr. Money-Kyrle, like Messrs. Durbin and Bowlby, collates the 
evidence of practising psychologists with that of anthropologists. 
Miss Ruth Benedict, in her admirable and fascinating Patterns 
of Culture, has shown the extraordinary differences of behaviour 
exhibited in different societies by that human nature which is 
called “‘ unchangeable.”” The psychologist seeks to discriminate 
the causes of this variety, and finds them chiefly in the treatment 
of children. “If greed and generosity are determined by the 
conditions of infancy rather than by anything in later life, an 
acquisitive society cannot be made generous, or a thriftless one 
thrifty, merely by altering the legal basis of its economic system.” 
Similarly the aggressiveness of any given society depends con- 
siderably on the way the young are treated. Unfortunately 
neither of these books throws any light upon the most actual 
problem: if we succeed in diminishing the neurotic aggressive 
impulses in our society, how are we to survive among groups 
where these impulses remain powerful ? The only practical con- 
clusion, it seems, is that at a future Versailles Diktat our principal 
preoccupation should be with nursery conditions in the conquered 
country. 

This sounds like a joke, and is in fact ridiculous because it would 
seem so to our governors. Until the practical effectiveness of 
applied psychology is generally admitted, there is little prospect 
of any important improvement in human behaviour. The claims 
made by some psycho-analysts may be exaggerated or premature ; 
but it seems to me a major disaster that Moscow should show 
itself no less hostile than Berlin to the startling developments 
in man’s knowledge of himself. The orthodox doctrine that all 
neurosis is due to the vices of capitalist society is a highly uncon- 
vincing hypothesis for which no evidence is available; nor can 
there be any such evidence until the Soviet Government allows 
psychologists to practise in its territories. 

Mr. Money-Kyrle offers one very welcome reassurance : 

Even power and knowledge are unsatisfactory unless there is some 
agreement upon the aim. Is the fate of the world to be determined 
by the strife of rival educationalists each rationally seeking to mould 
the temperaments of future generations in accordance with their own 
ideal? . . . Fortunately, however, we have good reason to suppose 
that in the sphere of morals both the area and the intensity of the 
conflict will decrease concurrently with an increase in our power to 
make our hopes prevail. For, on the one hand, a deeper under- 
standing of our own psychology will automatically decrease psycho- 
logical disease, and therefore also those extreme ideals (e.g. fanatical 
militarism, asceticism, etc.) which are themselves among the symptoms 
of the disease. And, in the second place, this greater understanding 
of ourselves will bring greater sympathy with, and therefore tolerance 
of, the residual deviations of ideal that will no doubt remain. 

It should be explained that Mr. Money-Kyrle’s book is chiefly 
occupied with mythology, exogamy, totemism, taboo, animism 
and magic and the light these throw on neurosis. The original 
Freudian theory of totemism based upon “ the cyclopean family ” 
is given a more acceptable form. Mr. Money-Kyrle throughout 
his book avoids dogmatism, and writes persuasively. Messrs. 
Durbin and Bowlby argue with an intellectual detachment and 
integrity which cannot be overpraised. I wish to recommend 
these two books most urgently as a remedy against the increasing 
defeatism about the future of man. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


ONE SIDE OF THE MEDAL 
The Economic Recovery of Germany. By C. W. 
GUILLEBAUD. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Guillebaud claims for his book a high degree of political 
objectivity: he hopes he has “ kept all political bias out of his 
work.” Perhaps a certain aridity which pervades it is a result of 
this effort at impartiality ; and what is most likely to strike the 
reader at the end is that there is a great deal about Nazi economic 
policy which Mr. Guillebaud has made no attempt to explain. 
We are given, in effect, a review of the available official and semi- 
official statistics with a running commentary elucidating those 





LULL ELUM 


The richness 
of poverty ! 


Once or twice before we have been indebted to “ Y. Y.” 
for our inspiration in this column. Last week he quoted 
the case of a young company director who, when defend- 
ing his extravagances, remarked: “ Only the rich can 
afford to dress badly.” 


“Y. Y.” was inclined to agree. “ The poorer you are,” 
he wrote, “ the less you can afford not to wear a fur-lined 
coat and not to go to Savile Row for your clothes.” 


One of our customers, who knows “ Y. Y.” well, assures 
us that he has never seen him in a fur-lined coat and he 
very much doubts whether “ Y. Y.” has ever owned 
more than one Rolls-Royce at any given moment. But 
that may be simply because no paper is rich enough to 
pay “ Y. Y.” what he is worth. 


All this, however, makes us rather miserable. We cannot 
bear to think of those faultlessly-dressed men, whose 
jackets bear our modest label, being quite unable to 
afford to go about poorly clad. When we think of some 
of them having to spend as much as a hundred pounds 
or so to replenish a wardrobe for no other reason than the 
fear of disclosing their poverty, we feel like abolishing 
our charges to all who order at least ten suits a year. 


Meanwhile, as making clothes is our bread and butter, 
we are ready to dress the male readers of this journal 
whether they be rich and want to look poor, or poor and 
want to look rich, or whether they just want to look 
no more, if no less, than what they are. 


Goss tailoring is as good as London tailoring can be, 
and by any fair comparison it is inexpensive. The 
workmanship is meticulous ; the measuring, cutting and 
fitting are done by the principals personally. 


It is a small firm with great ideals. 


A Goss lounge suit or overcoat of the very best 
materials costs from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst 
there is a good selection of thoroughly dependable 
materials costing from Six to Eight Guineas for a 
suit or overcoat. Dress suits from Nine Guineas 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


Phone: City 7159 
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but of many other aspects, which lend themselves less readily to 
statistical illustration, we are told almost nothing. This applies 
particularly to the concrete character of German policy in foreign 
trade, and to the actual development of particular industries, 
especially new industries, under the Four Year Plans. 

In fact, Mr. Guillebaud is concerned much less with the industrial 
and technical achievements of the Nazis than with the general 
question of the internal stability of the German economic system. 
He surveys quite competently, as far as the information allows, the 
banking policy, the course of investment, the division of the 
national income between wages, profits and other factors of 
distribution, the movements of money and real wages, wholesale 
and retail prices, and so on. He contends that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Nazis cook their figures dealing with such things ; 
and in this the present reviewer agrees with him. Figures are 
sometimes suppressed, or even expressed in a misleading way ; but 
they do not appear to be deliberately falsified. 

The general conclusions which Mr. Guillebaud derives from 
his study of the available information are, first, that it is wrong to 
suppose that Germany is in any serious danger of economic 
collapse ; secondly, that the standards of living, though low, 
were up to March 1938 (at which date his study ends) improving 
rather than getting worse ; thirdly, that the cessation of activity 
in rearmament would not involve the collapse of the system, but 
would rather facilitate a rise in standards of living ; and fourthly, 
that autarkie does not connote a fall in the volume of foreign 
trade, but rather a change in its character. The present reviewer 
believes that the first of these conclusions is correct; the second 
formally correct, if the exceedingly low living standards of 1932 and 
1933 are taken as a basis and if, further, the quantity of the 
goods supplied is left out of account ; the third a half-truth, which 
is based on a grave underestimate of the difficulties of the transition 
from guns to butter; and the fourth true only on the assumption 
of a German economic hegemony extending over a large part of 
Europe, so as to reduce the less developed areas of Southern and 
Eastern Europe to the position of satellites. 

It is unfortunate in many ways that Mr. Guillebaud cuts his 
narrative short at the moment of the annexation of Austria, and 
makes no attempt to deal, except in a few incidental passages, with 
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The daughter of the famous Nobel Prize 
winner, herself one of the war generation 
of German youth, writes from inside per- 
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under the Nazi régime. She shows how 
the theories of Hitler are being put into 
horrifying practice in the Nazi system of 
education. This highly readable but well 
documented book must be read by all 
who wish to know how the youth of 
Germany is being trained to think and act. 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND 
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the problems of the past year and the “ Greater Reich.” It is 
also a pity that he does not tell us more about German methods 
of liquidating outstanding foreign debts or pushing trade in South 
America and South-Eastern ‘Europe—or indeed about any of 
those aspects of German policy about which it is difficult to write 
with the equanimity of one elucidating a statistical table. For the 
consequence of these omissions is both to give an unduly favourable 
picture and to avoid telling the reader what he presumably most 
wants to know. The chief services Mr. Guillebaud has performed 
—and they are real services—are to knock another nail into the 
coffin of the delusion that the Nazi system will speedily collapse 
of its own economic rottenness, and to point out that the security 
of employment which exists in Germany is a valuable offset to 
the low-wages, and that the German workers are not by any means 
on the point of starvation, even though the share of profits in the 
national income has substantially increased. A nation which 
does employ almost all the available workers can afford to waste 
large resources on armaments or ersatz materials without starving 
its inhabitants. G. D. H. Coke. 


THICKENING TWILIGHT 


Disgrace Abounding. By DovuGLas Reep. Cape. tos. 6d. 
Tragedy of Errors. By .Count Hans Hvuyn. Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Reed is a good hater; in his sequel to Insanity Fair’ he 
harries his antipathies with a stylistic fervour that becomes almost 
breathless. Disgrace Abounding is the work of an angry man who 
has spent the past year in Central Europe watching all his 
prophecies of disaster come true, and England—irresolute, class- 
ridden and shoddy—doing nothing to defend liberty or even to 
save herself from ultimate catastrophe. He looks ‘at his own 
country and finds the picture “ revolting and incomprehensible.” 
Misgovernment based on nepotism, fatalistic acceptance of slums, 
scabrous new housing estates, a soiled and litter-strewn country- 
side and the “little pansy voices’ of the B.B.C. announcers— 
these are the ingredients of an England in which the unemployed 
rot and the Jew waxes fat. In two bitter chapters, Mr. Reed 
reiterates his case against the influence exercised by Jewry in 
Europe since the war. His arguments are politically debatable, 
but he forgets that the anti-Semite reaction is itself part of the 
twilight of civilisation which he deplores. His dislikes are in some 
danger of becoming indiscriminate. 

Yet in his reading of the major trends in European politics 
Mr. Reed has been devastatingly correct. He can claim that, on 
the day German troops marched into Austria, he foretold not 
merely last autumn’s betrayal of Czechoslovakia but this month’s 
invasion of Bohemia and the still unfinished military drive by the 
Reich south-eastward. During the past year’s Odyssey which he 
made—first for the Times, then for the News Chronicle—from 
Vienna to Prague, Prague to Budapest, then to Ruthenia and back 
to Bohemia before the final disaster, Mr. Reed has travelled and 
observed with the conviction always in his mind that nothing but 
an alliance of free countries, headed by Britain, France and 
Russia, could prevent Hitler from achieving his objective—world 
hegemony. Disgrace Abounding is a brilliant picture of Central 
Europe before the débacle, seen through the eyes of a realist 
stung to fury by the loss of his ideals, a pessimist enraged because 
he was not allowed to fight. 

Mr. Reed has been criticised for giving way to an obsession— 
dislike of the Old School Tie. That criticism, which suggests 
that he suffers from a perverse inferiority complex distorting 
political. judgment, is one to which he has an answer. The 
refusal of the English ruling class to lift a finger for the Spanish 
and Czech Republics or to consider the possibility of making a 
common front with Russia against German aggression is explicable 
only in terms of class prejudice. In suggesting that the British 
Empire may prove to have been lost on the playing fields of 
Eton—not to mention the counting-houses of Birmingham—Mr. 
Reed makes a case. The one respect in which his judgment, 
or at least his presentation of his case, strikes me as faulty is that 
he tends to ignore the mistakes and failings on the non-German 
side east of the Rhine. 

As a corrective to a picture of Central Europe in which blameless 
countries have been the victims, one by one, of German aggression, 
the reader will do well to ponder over the implications of Count 
Huyn’s candid commentary on the errors of state-craft made not 
only in Vienna but in Prague, and of which Germany has taken 
ruthless and unscrupulous advantage. Even so, it is doubtful if 
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STORIES 
FROM AUSTRIA 


Eleven famous short stories by 
eminent authors representative 
of the literature of a dead 
country 


TIMES: “A wonderful TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE- 
MENT: “it 


romance.’ It can be re- 
commended for the quality 
DAILY TELEGRAPH: “Can of its individual stories.” 
indeed live up to the claim 
made in its title.” SCOTSMAN : “The book should 
enlarge considerably the num- 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ber of admirers of Austrian 


* An inspiring book.” literature.’ 


TIME AND TIDE: “ Charm- A GREAT SUCCESS 


ingly didactic.’ 











THE COUNTRYMAN 


LABOUR-SAVING 


SMALL HOUSE 
IN THE COUNTRY 
Prizes of £15, £10 and £5 


for the most practical and adequate plans 
and particulars. Built or to be built. 


Details are in April COUNTRYMAN, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 
“THE COUNTRYMAN"’ is a quarterly magazine, 416 Pages, Ii! 
WWustrations, 2s. 6d. post free. Twelfth Year. Sale 19,000. The only 
periodical of rural life produced in the country. You and your 
family can be in the country all the year round by reading it. 
As “The Times’’ says, “there is nothing like it in journalism.”’ 
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There is a fellowship in the calling of our Life- 








boatmen that compels whole-hearted admiration. | 


it is a fellowship of self sacrifice which it is one’s 


instinct to support. it costs £300,000 each year to | 


maintain these brave men at their work. Every 
penny heips. Send whatever you can to 
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LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 
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Christopher Isherwood 
GOODBYE TO BERLIN 


7s. 6d. net 


“The book is eminently delightful. Once again Mr. 
Isherwood is revealed as a genuine humorist. The book 
as a whole throws a vivid light on the historical back- 
ground of Hitler’s rise to power.” Vorkshire Post 
* Mr. Isherwood has, in one stride, all the immense skill 
of Mr. Somerset Maugham, without the mechanical view 
of life ; he has the gifts of naturalness without naiveté, 
of selflessness in observation. He is one of the most in- 
dividual and accomplished writers alive today.” Bystander 


POEMS FOR SPAIN 


Edited by Stephen Spender 
and John Lehmann 
6s. net 


“The book is a document of the times, and to call it 
merely a remarkable volume hardly meets the case. It 
is conceivable that in the history of literature, at 
it will become a document for all time.” 

Birmi ha un Ga tlé. 
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Germany's 


Next Aims 
By OSWALD DUTCH 


Here’s what we all want at this moment 

not doctrinaire prophecy but a detailed and 
informed examination of the situation we 
have to face, in all its aspects from Rumania 
to Colonies; with suggestions for future 
policy. The MS. was only finished on 
March 3rd and the disappearance of Czecho- 
Slovakia as a political foree is fully dis- 
counted. READY ON MONDAY. With 


12 maps. 10s. 6d. net 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY 
The Dubious Tale of the : 


os — 
Diamond Necklace 
By J. D. CHAMIER. A new elucidation of the 


| 
notorious 18th century French court scandal | 
| 
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an affair of mystery enough to satiate any crime 
fan. Withcontemporary portraits. 12s. Gd. net 
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wiser policies on the part of Dollfuss, Schuschnigg and Benes 
would have altered the eventual course of events. The responsi- 
bility for allowing a regime to re-emerge in Germany whose 
purpose was to destroy international justice, and restore power- 
politics as the method of national aggrandisement, lies at the 
door of the Western Democracies. Can they lay the whirlwind 
of their sowing? Mr. Reed’s forecast is gloomy. The final 
chapters of his book have the hideous qualities of a nightmare 
which may outlast sleep. AYLMER VALLANCE 


THEODORE OF CORSICA 


His Majesty of Corsica. By Vain Pirie. Collins. 18s. 


Those who have read Mrs. Pirie’s earlier book, The Triple Crown, 
which dealt exhaustively with the subject topical at the moment 
of the Papal Conclaves, will find that this writer has once again 
combined scholarship and wit to the happiest advantage. 

Theodore of Corsica is presumably a nebulous figure to most 
students of literature or history, and there are probably some, 
like the present reviewer, whose first reaction at the mention of 
his name would merely be to murmur: “ Et je suis venu passer 
le carnaval a Venise,’’ just as there may be others who have never 
heard of him at all and who are unaware that he and the unfortunate 
Admiral Byng owe a certain amount of their posthumous 
immortality, such as it is, to Voltaire’s Candide. 

Actually Theodore, Baron von Neuhoff, was born in Germany 
about 1687 and was sent at ten years of age to Versailles as page 
to the redoubtable Madame Palatine. Later he was taken up 
by a relation of his family, Baron Goertz, who employed him as 
a Jacobite spy. During this period he travelled all over Europe, 
but the disgraceful execution of Goertz in 1719 was a serious blow 
and he retired to Paris. Thence he went to Madrid, where a few 
years later he married the daughter of an Irish peer, who was 
maid of honour to the Queen, Elizabeth Farnese. The somewhat 
unromantic circumstances and consequences of the marriage are 
admirably set forth by Mrs. Pirie, as are the eventual adventures 
of Neuhoff, who then became a paid international spy and who 














TOWARDS 
CHRISTIANITY 


By KENNETH INGRAM 5s. net 
Either the existing churches must be penetrated with a 
revolutionary conception of Christianity, or a revolutionary 


Christianity must arise outside the churches. The question 
is not whether Christianity will survive. It is whether it is to 
survive through the churches or in spite of them. 


THE CLUE TO HISTORY | 


By JOHN MACMURRAY 7s. 6d. net 


‘Professor Macmurray’s book deserves all the respect which 
is owed to a piece of independent and rigorously hgnest 
thinking Times Literary Supplement. 


INASMUCH... 


Christianity in the Police Courts. 


By SIDNEY DARK Illustrated 2s. net 
\ vivid picture of a grim England that is unknown to most 
of us—the England you meet in a Police Court. Sidney Dark 
is profoundly moved by what he has seen and this book is an 


indictment. 


iT OCCURRED TO ME 


By MURIEL LESTER 7s. 6d. net 


This autobiography tells of an adventurous life which has led 
the author along many strange paths It is a moving story 
of Christianity in action. 


S.C. M. PRESS 


























after various vicissitudes migrated to Italy and began to interest 
himself in the fortunes of Corsica, which was then trying to free 
itself from the tyranny of Genoa. In 1736 he succeeded in 
becoming the first and last King of Corsica, but although he 
achieved coronation, he did not occupy the throne for long, and 
the rest of his story is a miserable recital of alternations between 
detentions in various prisons and mild returns to a more or less 
uninterested Corsica. He died in 1756 in misery in Soho, and 
Horace Walpole, who had befriended him, wrote the inscription 
for his memorial tablet at St. Anne’s, for which incidentally 
Walpole paid. 

Mrs. Pirie’s book is a delightful example of what may be called 
“ history without tears.”’” It contrives to range through the 
complicated ramifications of eighteenth-century international 
politics without being troublesome to read, while every now and 
then there are comments which some of our present-day rulers 
might note with advantage. It has the picaresque charm of being 
filled with vivid descriptions of countries so far apart as Turkey, 
Spain, Hungary, North Africa and Germany, while the portraits 
of such interesting people as Alberoni, Charles XII of Sweden, 
Monsieur, Law, the Regent, Ripperda, Rakoczi and Bonneval, 
which figure among the illustrations, although excellent in them- 
selves, appear wooden when they are compared with the lively 
pen-pictures of their subjects that are drawn by Mrs. Pirie. 

WiuiAM KING 


Model Memoirs. By STEPHEN LEAcocK. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


This is the best Stephen Leacock book for many years. Several of 
the sketches are in the mood of Nonsense Novels : but there is a long 
gap between the two books, and the “serious note” in this new 
collection of articles is attributed by Professor Leacock to his 
“ advancing years.”” The style, however, is still light and whimsical, 
and the world of Snow White and the.Seven Dwarfs is of more sig- 
nificance to the author than the fantastic and evil world that has been 
created in Europe. But Leacock knows that his readers will be tickled, 
though not touched, by his lightly poised observations : and by far the 
best things in this book are the parodies which begin it. There is a 
delightful ‘‘ Six Weeks’ Thorough Study ” of the United States by an 
English lecturer, which reminds one of quite a number of books: and 
“ My Victorian Girlhood” by Lady Nearleigh Slopover has some 
delightful faked bons mots : “ After it was all over Alfred said, ‘ Well 
it’s all over.” There are also some amusing radio sketches in the 
book, though the satire in these is a little obvious. Leacock is at his 
best when his humour is not directed against anything in particular ; 
when he is writing burlesque that is neither nonsense nor satire, but a 
mixture of both. There is sufficient of Leacock at his best in Model 
Memoirs to make a light, unsophisticated dish that even the most 
epicurean palate should enjoy. 


Wheels of Fortune. By Sir ArTHUR DU Cros. Chapman and Hall. 
tos. 6d. 

This book will always possess a definite historical and documentary 
value, though few people outside the motor trade will trouble to read it. 
It is described as a salute to pioneers, and honours the memory of the 
five men who founded the gigantic modern tyre industry. Thomson, 
who invented the pneumatic tyre in 1845 before bicycles existed ; Dunlop, 


- who in complete ignorance of Thomson’s patent reinvented the pneumatic 


tyre in 1888 with an eye to cycles ; Welch and Bartlett, who made the 
pneumatic tyre practicable by utilising the air pressure to lock it in 
wheelrims, and so simplified attachment and detachment ; and Harvey 
du Cros, whose faith.and vision organised commercial production. 
Comedy and tragedy flit across its pages at frequent intervals. Harvey 
du Cros records how at a moment when he had dedicated all his resources 
to the Dunlop invention in 1890 he suddenly discovered that it had been 
anticipated by Thomson 45 years previously in an absolutely invulnerable 
patent, drawn by a master hand. Woods, who invented the first efficient 
valve for pneumatic tyres, is pictured at loggerheads with the company, 
who are in such low water" financially that they cannot really afford to 
buy his valve patent for £1,000 cash, and try to induce him either to 
accept a royalty of 3d. per valve, or alternatively to supply them with 
valves at 11d. apiece ; Woods at last succeeds in extorting his £1,000, a 
decision which cost him a vast fortune, as the valves were made by the 
million a few years later. The original smail company in Ireland is 
pictured solemnly debating whether-it can afford to purchase a type- 
writer, to engage an additional clerk at 20s. per week, or to buy a second 
sewing machine. The book is simply packed with human nature, and 
if it sacrifices literary form by frequent quotation of documents and 
speeches, it gains in human interest, and definitely succeeds in drawing a 
striking picture of the romance of a mighty industry, fraught with far- 
reaching effects on human life in a. myriad aspects. 


Behind the Lines. By Cotone. W.N. NICHOLSON. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

This is a war book with a difference. A great deal has been written 
about the various battle fronts of the Great War, but this is an administra- 
tive Staff Officer’s record of work immediately behind the trenches. 
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accounts opened for individuals and 
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Write to-day 
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Head Office: 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER 
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99 Leman Street, LONDON, E.1 
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PERSONAL—cont inued 





USTRIAN Jew (40), historian, danger Dachau, going 
July America, urgently wants guarantee and/or 
hospitality meanwhile. Box 4463. 


wre will take boy of 13 from Prague? Father was 
teacher of Greek at Public school and journalist. 
Boy is fond of cabinet-making. Box 4467. 


(CURTAIN PLAYERS present _ (members “ enly) 
“ Tolstoy ”’ by Michael Reilly at Moreland Hall, 
Hampstead, on 29th and 30th March at 8 p.m. ‘ 


S:0:S. for highly refined lady (71), Vienna. Guarantee 
| ‘ and hospitality sought ull emigrated children can 
support her. Box 4464. 


\ HO would be willing to take refugee girl from 

Germany as household help for keep? Talented 
housekeeping, languages, crafts. Must leave Lithuania 
April. No other escape. Box 4489. 





F°, EASTER SKI-ING, SWITZERLAND, SEE 
UNDER “ HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS.” 
ONDONERS ; secluded week-end retreat for £15. 
+ Caravan on river Loddon, sleep two. HOLborn 
| $310. 


| FPRENCH by experienced Licenciée (Paris). 
Euston 3809 between 12 noon and 2 p.m. 
wit any generous person assist with education of 
charming Austrian Jewish refugee aged 14, whom 
well-known public school will take at half fees? Highest 
references. Box 4429. 
NGLISH and French conversation wanted by young 
“ cultured German woman in exchange for German. 
Box 4428 




















RUSSIAN by experienced native lady teacher. London 
references. Central. Box 4333. 


\ JANTED. Someone to share secluded XVth century 
farmhouse, 30 miles London; 2-3 bedrooms 

available, moderate rent for week-ends or whole time. 

Box 4411. 

i you would like your child photographed in the park 
or at home, ANTHONY PANTING will do it for only a 

slight extra charge on an ordinary studio portrait fee. 

WEL. 4950. § Paddington Street, W.1. 


“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING” 
Few gramophone users have time to compare all available | 
versions of the particular works they wish to add to their 
collection. To help them make their choice we issue a 
booklet, ““ The Art of Record Buying,” which gives the 
best recording of over 1,000 classical works. Send 2d. in 
stamps for a free copy. E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMO- 
PHONES LIMITED, 11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 
TEM. 7166-7. 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC AND SENSIBLE DIET. 
WHY NOT TRY VEGETARIANISM? 
Free Literature, including recipes, from 
Tse VEGETARIAN Society, $7 Princess Street, 
Manchester, 2. 
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chosen smoke by any Connoisseur 

Is TOM LONG ’baccy, fragrant, cool and pure. 
NIMAL LOVERS. Give hour weekly. St. Francis 
Humanitarian Hospital, Red Lion Square. 





TTRACTIVE SPEECH is an Asset in Business. 
+ INTERVIEWS—SALES TALKS—-DEMONSTRATIONS, ¢t 
—COACHING. Elocu 

162 Haverstock Hill 





GLADYS NYREN, L.R.A.M 


N.W.3. 
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PERSONAL—continued 


[LD ETECTIVEs. Divorce, Enquirie ct erm 
moderate. Consultations free UNITVERSAI 
Derectives, 12 Hey*ittta Street, W.¢ Tem. Bar 8504 
HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, etc. 
For Sale, To Let and Wanted 
T° LET furnished, well built bungalow, kitchen, 


sitting room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, garden, love! 
views. {£65 peran. 2 miles Mariow. KenpaA.t, Estat 
AGENT, Marlow 


T° LET, furnished, 4 rooms 
Hampshire village. Sleep 3 o 
Elsan. May-June-July, 30s 


( VUIETUDE without stagnation at Welw 
pleasant little place in “ Homely Hert nly 

half an hour from King’s Cross, but it is a 

town with a life of its own. Living in Welw eal 1 

and more interesting than in a suburb, and im rent 

a house trom {66 per annum upward Or 

£700 to £3,000. Attractive new illustrate< 


week-end ottage 
4 kitchen, Dati 
p.w Box 4447 


request from N.S. WIrLLiams, the ist Ofh 

Garden City Welwyn Garden 248 

WILTSHIRE VILLAGE ree-roomed annex 

let. Beautiful country MARSHAI Grafton, 

Marlborough 

| ACKGROUND for ultured perso Fur ne 
room flat; kitch., bath, water : heat 

38s. week. 225 Russell Court, Woburn Place, W.C.1 

“'T*HE KILN,” Wisboro Green, Sussex. Furnished 


2 rooms, kitchen, garage. {5 monthly 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 475 
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The author served with the famous 51st Division and also with the 
17th Division, and the book is mainly concerned with what goes to make 
a good soldier from the Staff Officer’s point of view. Such a book 
could scarcely avoid having a patronising air occasionally, but readers, 
as future raw material for a new army, will know, by reading this book, 
exactly how they are regarded by the Regular officer. Behind the Lines 
has an interest beyond the reminiscent. The author’s remarks about 
the Territorial Army have a topical and, perhaps, urgent interest. 
Finally, however, the book is worth reading because it is a faithful 
picture of a part of a war front that receives little favourable publicity : 
and because it is amusingly and brightly written. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 473 
Set by V. S. Pritchett 

Rhetoric is an abandoned art in English prose and verse, yet 
the times are very favourable to it. I have met, for instance, 
nothing approaching the American translation of a poem on the 
Panama Canal, which began: “ Hail, interoceanic canal!” I 
suggest a revival of the manner in some twenty lines of verse. 
The poet should address his wireless or television set. The 
usual prizes will be given. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, March 31st. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned.’ When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 








GIVE HIM HIS CHANCE 


wrens end ildren in the National! Children’s 
ne this boy was in need. G ven the right 
vironment and training he will make good. 
will help us to give him his chance. 

Please send it today. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


hiel Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDO 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 471 
Set by Raymond Mortimer 


Four or five years ago I set a competition which brought in a 
particularly rich harvest. I asked for imaginary Last Words of 
eminent persons, reminding competitors that the best of such 
recorded sayings were a touch ironic (consciously or unconsciously) 
and characteristic of the speaker, often showing the ruling passions 
strong in death. The usual prizes are now offered for the best 
suggestions of Last Words for any three of the following characters : 
Cassandra, Nero, Julian the Apostate, Savonarola, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Shakespeare, Donne, Madame de Maintenon, Casanova, Mozart, 
Lady Byron, Gladstone, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Bradlaugh, Rimbaud, 
Sarah Bernhard:, Edison, Horst Wessel, D’Annunzio, Amanda Ros, 
A. E. Housman, Picasso, Charlie Chaplin, Stalin. 


Report by Raymond Mortimer 

This competition attracted a gratifyingly large field. I tried to make 
the list very varied, and it is interesting to see which names attracted 
the most attention. Stalin came easily first, then Mr. Gladstone, and 
for the third place Shakespeare tied with Cassandra. Next came, in 
this order: Chaplin, Nero, Housman, Casanova, Sullivan, Bernhardt, 
Horst Wessel, Edison, Cellini, Bradlaugh, Mozart, Mme. de Maintenon, 
Savonarola, D’Annunzio, Picasso, Lady Byron, Julian, Rimbaud, 
Donne. Mrs. Ros was bottom, with only two entries. Too often the 
competitors were merely facetious—I at once eliminated all who made 
Shakespeare’s last words refer to Bacon. But none of the Shakespeares 
convinced me—I liked the idea, but not the phrasing, of Miss M. 
Mathews’ “ Ease and New Place ; a goodly price for a few furbished-up 
old plays! But what of my dreams of fame, my great ideals? I fear 
me, ’tis a wasted life!”? The same words—‘ Boys will be boys ”’— 
were allotted by three competitors to different characters, H. P. B. to 
Horst Wessel, R. Still to Housman, and Miss A. N. Reay to Lady Byron. 
Here is a selection of the entries I thought most witty, plausible or 


imaginative. 
Bernhardt: “ On m’invite 4 étre jeune premitre dans la Comédie 
Celeste.” (A. M. Bowyer.) 


Bernhardt: ‘‘I seem to remember doing this before.” (L. W. 
Bailey.) 
Cassandra : “‘ Death, you are wise, and willingly I come. This time, 


I do not know.” 
Cellini : 


(Caroline Ryley.) 

** Doubtless Peter is a man of taste.” (R. S. Jaffray.) 
Lady Byron: “I used to be fond of poetry.” (Barbara Fletcher.) 
(Laughing Trout’s ““ Where’s George ?” is a good idea, but did she 

ever call her husband George ?) 

Casanova: “‘ What a pretty nurse!” (Alan R. Thomas.) 

Casanova: “ Your lips are cold, Madam.” (M. Houston.) 

Chaplin: ‘“‘ Report:—‘ Mr. Chaplin smiled, shrugged his shoulders 
and passed without a word.’”’ (Bosun.) 

D’Annunzio: “You! Death! Run tell the gods D’Annunzio is 


coming.” (W. H. Walsh.) 
Donne: ‘I am un-Donne!” (Mita Bord.) 
Edison: ‘‘Is Hereafter only an invention, too?” (Pibwob.) 
Gladstone: “‘ The coffin must be of oak, not elm. (D. M. Mitchell.) 
Gladstone: “ Mr. Speaker, Sir, I move this House do now adjourn.” 
(Towanbucket.) 
Housman: ‘“‘ The academic world will suffer less, as a result of my 


death, from the loss of any further work I might have done, than it will 
from the sort of textual criticism that will in future appear. To prevent 
Lumpenesel from publishing his threatened edition of Severus Maximus 
I could almost wish for immortality.” (D. M. Mitchell.) 

Nero: “I shall burn while Rome fiddles.” (Phyllis 
B. M. Beard produced almost the same.) 

Picasso: “‘ Promise me you won’t promise me you promise me you 
won’t let you won’t let Gertrude cash in cash cash in on this!” 
(Peter Murray.) 


Megroz. 


Rimbaud: ‘“‘ Merde! (Syivia.) 

Savonarola: “ Don’t weep, it is a luxury.” (Marbrus.) 

Savonarola: ‘“O Lord, forgive them their misdeed. . . I can’t, 
I can’t.” (Josef Urlik.) 


Stalin: “‘ Tell them to send all wreaths to the Kremlin, Stalingrad.” 
(Charles Pugmire.) 

Stalin: ‘‘ Doctor, quick, another purge!” (Sir Robert Witt.) 

Sullivan: “I must compose myself.” (Guy Innes.) 

Mr. Gerald Hamilton provided Last Words for three characters that 
were generally neglected. 

Mme. de Maintenon: “Je me meurs. Faites demander 4 Sa 
Majesté de bien vouloir daigner m’accorder Sa permission de me 
retirer de ce monde.” 

Horst Wessel (who had lived on women all the last part of his life, 
and perhaps hoped to be able to continue to do so) : “* Und falls ich 


sterbe . . . Die Engel sind schliesslich ja auch Weiber, nicht wahr ? ” 
D’Annunzio: “ Il Re m’ha fatto Principe de Montenevoso. Dio mi 
fara Santo, Angelo, oppure Suo Sozio .. .” 
Allan Laing sends : 
Chaplin: “A bit too late to begin talking now, isn’t it?” 
Cellini: ‘‘ Of course, I’m going to Heaven. They'll want a man like 


me to re-model the Golden Gates.” 
Stalin: ‘‘I am dying, comrades! Have the doctors shot for anti- 


revolutionary sabotage. 
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London 
Amusements 


























MATINEES 
All at 2.30 unless otherwise stated. ee 
APOLLO. Gas Light. _Tues. & Sat. 
COLISEUM. Varieties. — Sats. 
COMEDY. Room for Two. Tues. & Sat. 
CRITERION. Sugar | Plum. Tues., Sats. 


DRURY LANE. The Dancing Years. W.,S. 








DUCHESS. — The Corn is Green. Wed., Sat. 
GARRICK. The Mother. , Wed., ‘Thurs., Sat. 
LYRIC. Little Ladyship. Wed. & Thurs. 
MERCURY. — _ The Playboy. Fri. & Sat. 


OLD VIC. Taming of the Shrew Th., Sat. nxt. 


PALACE. Under Y our Hat. Wed., Sat. 


PRINCES. When We Are Married. 
QUEEN’S. — Wed. & Sat. 
SADLER’S WELLS. Opera & Ballet. Sat. 


ST. JAMES. _ Geneva. Wed. & Sat, 


SAVILLE. Johnson Over - Jordan. Wed., Sat. 
SAVOY. 














Wed. 





‘Dear Octopus. 











__ Robert's Wife. 


WESTMINSTER. Family | Reunion. w. Wa., Sat. 


WHITEHALL. The Doctor’: s : Dilemma. Wed. 


WYNDHAM’ Ss. Quiet t Wedding. ‘Wed. & Sat. 








OPERA & BALLET 


SADLER’S ' WELLS, Rosebery . Ave., E.C.1. 





2d. bus from Piccadill (Terminus 1672.) 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
TU. Next, 8.0. CAV. RUSTICANA & I PAG. 
WED., 8.0. MADAM BUTTERFLY. 
TH., 8.30. BALLET (Le Lac des Cygnes, Act 2, 
Horoscope, Les Rendezvous). 
FRI., 7.30. TANNHAUSER. 
SAT., 2.30. BALLET (The na | Princess). 
SAT., 7-45-— DER ROSENKAVALI ER. 
_ THEATRES” 
APOLLO. — (GERrard 2663) 


Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Tues. & Sat., 2.30 


GAS LIGHT 
GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 


COMEDY. Whi. 2578. Evgs., 8.30. Sat., 
HENRY. “KENDALL =— 


Tu., 





ELSIE RANDOLPH, 
HUGH WAKEFIELD in 
ROOM FOR _Two 
CRITERION. (WHI. 3844.) EVENINGS at 8.40. 


Matinees, TUESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.30. 
RONALD SQUIRE. KAY HAMMOND in 


SUGAR PLUM. A _Licut ComeEpy. ; 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) ‘Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30 
SYBIL, THORNDIKE and EMLYN WILLIAMS 


THE CORN IS GREEN 
A Comedy by EMLYN WILLIAMS. 


DRURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171. 
Evenings, 8.0. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
MARY ELLIS and IVOR NOVELLO 


“THE DANCING YEARS” 


Devised, Written and Compe sed by Ivor Novello. 


GARRICK. 





in 


(Tem. 4601.) 8.30. (ex. M.).W.,T 

LOUISE HAMPTON 

in THE MOTHER 
KAREL C APEK'S L. AST PLAY. 

HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. TWICE NIGHTLY. 

6.30 & 9.0. GEORGE BL ACK’S novet INTIMATE Rac. 
“BLACK AND BLUE” 

With FRANCES DAY, VIC OLIVER, MAX WALL, 

CASS OWEN & TOPSY. Seats 10s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. incl. tax 

LYRIC. (Ger. 3686.) Evgs. 8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 

Littt Patmer, Ceci. Parker & JOAN WHITE in 

IAN HAY’S NEW COMEDY HIT 


LITTLE LADYSHIP ~ 


MERCURY, Ladbroke Rd. x. 45. Fri. : Sat., 2.30 


THE PLAYBOY of the Western World. 
J. M. SYNGE’S MASTERPIECE. 
Nightly until May. 6s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., Is. 6d. (Park 5700. 


OLD VIC. (WATERLOO 6336.) _ 6d. to 7 
Next Week: Evgs. (exc. Mon.) 8.0. Mat., Thur. Sat, 2 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
Produced by TYRONE GUTHRIE. 


rh., S.,2.30 
, 





. 6d. 


30 





PALACE. Ger. 6834. Evgs., 8.15. 


Lee EpHrRAtM PRESENTS 


JACK CICELY 
HULBERT 


Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


and COURTNEIDGE in 
UNDER YOUR HAT _ | 
PLAYHOUSE whi. 7774). EVGS., 8.30 (ex. Mon.). 


Matinees, WED., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
NANCY PRICE IN 


MRS. VAN KLEEK 


by Extnor MorpDaunT. 








PRINCES. Tem. 6596. Mon., 8.30. 1st Mat.Wed.,2.30 
J. B. Prigstiey’s LAUGHING Success 


WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 


Lonpon’s CHEAPEST PRICES, Is. TO 6s. 6d. 
QUEEN’S. §3 Ger. 4517. 
Weds. and Sats., at 2 


Mats., o 
MARIE TEMPEST. JOHN Git SLGUD in 
DEAR _OCTOPUS. By Dopie SMITH. 


ST. JAMES. (Whi. Evenings at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNES RY: ‘SATURDAY, 2.30. 
BERNARD SHAW’S play of the moment 


___ GENEVA 


Evgs., 8.30. 





Evenings ~ 8.15 sharp. 








SAVILLE. ere Sat.,2 
RALPH RIC ARDSON. EDNA BEST 
OHNSON OVER JORDAN 


a by J. B. PRIESTLEY. : 
SAVOY. (Tem. 8888.) Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30" 
ROBERT’S WIFE 
St. JoHn Ervrne’s Sensational Success. 
Is. 6d. to 6s. 6d. _ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 


UNITY. (EUS. $391.) Eves., ex. Mons., 8.30. 


- a cure for despondency.”—New Statesman. 


BABES IN THE WOOD 


A PANTOMIME WITH Po.iticat Pont. 
1/- to 3/6. Members only (Subscr. 1 /-, Share 1 -). 
Unity Theatre, Goldington Street, N.W.1. 


VICTORIA PALACE. (Vic. 1317. Nightly 6.20 &9. 
LUPINO LANE. 

TEDDIE ST. DENIS & GEORGE 

ME AND MY GIRL 


THe Home OF THE LampBeTH WALK 


WESTMINSTER. 


Wed., 30. 


in 





Seats : 





GRAVES. 


Seconp YEAR 


Vic. 0283. 8s. 6d to 2s. 6d. bkle. 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wed., & Sat., 2.30. 
(FOR, A LIMITED RUN ONLY) 


T. S. ELIOT’S NEW PLAY 
THE FAMILY REUNION 


HeLeN Haye. Micuast REDGRAVE. CATHERINE LACEY. 


TO-DAY, Fri., Mar. 24th, 2.30 SPECIAL MATINEE 
BERNARD SHAW’S CANDIDA 
MARIE Ney. STEPHEN HAGGARD Juuren MITCHELL. 


WHITEHALLw whi. 6692). Tues., 8.15. Mat.,W.,2.30 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY, 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


_ Har Pric ES, 1 Is. 6d. TO 6s. 3d., ALL BOOKABLE 


WYNDHAM’ Ss. Tem. Bar 3028 & 9. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30 
QUIET WEDDING 


ELIZABETH ALLAN _ FRANK LAWTON 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


LIVERPOOL. Eves.,7.4s. The Playhouse 
I Have Been Here Before 


J. B. PRiestTLey. 


CROYDON REPERTORY. 
March 27th. Evg., 8. Mats., 


The Millionaires. 


Croydon 6001.) 
Wed. & Sat., 2.30, 5 p.m. 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 


ee SMALLS om R ATES 


3d. a word for single insertions. 


4d. for words in CAPS (except the 
first.) Lines in Caps 1/9. 


Series Discounts: 5°, for 3 


insertions ; 10%, for 13 insertions ; 
15% for 26 and 20%, for §2. 


Minimum Twelve Words. 


Box Numbers—1/- extra. This 
charge includes forwarding replies. 


Box Number replies should be addressed 
“Box No. ...c/o New Statesman and 
Nation, 10 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
W.C.1.” 


All small advertisements must be prepaid 
and copy should arrive by TUESDAY. 
Please write on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 

Holiday Suggestiens — Special 
cheap rate on application. 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


1o GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


| 





| BERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley St. 





Marre Lowe. : 


| Blenders 
| Row, 


;MPIRE 
| 44 freshly roasted, 


paid in United Kingdom.—W rut 


. VARIETY 
COLISEUM, Charing X. lem. 


March 27th. 6.25 and 9. Mats., Sat., 2.3 
Sacha Guitry, Seymour Hicks & Genevieve de St. Jean. 
Ballets de la Jeunesse, Four Skating Macks, Van Dock, 

Otto Fassel, Jenny Jaegar, Hogarth’s Puppets, etc. 


3161 


FILMS 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ge: 
FRANCOISE ROSAY 
as the lion tamer ! 
n “Les Gens Du Voyage 


Jacques Feyder's thrilling 


2981. 


tale of ¢ 


May. 8505 
ERICH VON STROHEIM & EDWIGE FEUILLER 
“MARTHE RICHARD” 
“Au Service de la France” 
- oo I Spy for Franc 
EVERYMAN opp. Hampstead Tube Stn.) Han 
MONDAY, MARCH 27th, for SEVEN DAYS 
LIFE AMONG THE BALLET DANCERS 
LA MORT DU CYGNE 
CHOREOGRAPHY by SERGE LIFAR 


KINGSWAY. SUNDAY FILMS. Cont. from 
“WE’RE NOT DRESSING 
with BING CROSBY, BURNS & ALLEN 


“Return of Bulldog Drummond” 
with JOHN BARRYMORE. Prices 1s. to « 


LONDON PAVILION. GERrard 
Commencing Monday, March 27 from 10 a.1 
“GAMBLING SHIP” 
with ROBERT WILCOX, HELEN MACK 
Also “PIRATES OF THE SKIES.” 


In 


th, 


CONCERT 


MUSIC 
April 1st, 


FESTIVAL OF 
Royal Albert Hail, 


FOR 
8.15 p.m 


THE PEOPLE. 
PAGEANT of 


MUSIC and the PEOPLE. Conway Hall, April 3rd 
| 8.15 p.m.: Popular Music of the Democracies. Queé 
Hall, April sth, 8.15 p.m.: Benjamin Britter ew 
“ Ballad of Heroes,” dedicated to the International 
Brigade. Particulars and tickets from Epwarp CLARK, 
12 Fitzroy Street, W.1. 
EXHIBITION 
(; UGGENHEIM JEUNE, 30 Cork Street, W.1 
5 Exhibition of paintings by JOHN TUNNARD 
March 15th to April 8th. Daily, Sat 1 
RESTAURANTS 
‘OOD wine needs not Bush nor Boast 
¥ RULES have the Wine and Rule the Roast 
Maiden Lane (Covent Garden Lunch, Dinner 
late Supper (licensed till midnight). Est. 1780 
( LD FRIEND. New Management ROBERT & 
JOHN. Good cook. Lunches, teas. Adam St.,Adelphi 
(; VE your Sherry Party at The Book WINI 
SJ RESTAURANT, facing British Museum, wher 


you can also read “ THE New STATESMAN 
a subscription. Mus. 6428. 


OME to Mrs. Cook’s, 
and does you good. 
the usual restaurant type 
quality and value. Mas 
Piccadilly Circus. 


FOR THE TABLE 


JURCHASE MONEY RETURNED in full if sat 

faction not given. CARWARDINE’S CHAI 
LENGE TEA, every leaf guaranteed choice Indian 
Ceylon tea, 2s. 2d. per Ib.; 6 lbs. post paid 
STEPHEN CARWARDINE & CO., I 
since 1777), 4/§ Victoria House, S« 
W.C.1. 


and take ou 


where the food is excel 
The cooking is different from 
Famous for nine years for 
Coox’s, 12 Denman Street 


anu 
[oa oe 
uthamptor 
London, 
COFFEE.—3 Ibs finest Kenya Coff 
berry or ground, for ¢ " 
RALPH 
Ware, Her 


Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot 


HEALTH 


\ ALLINGTON and Mrs j 
4 Whitticom Health Practitior Osteo 
and Bonesetter, treats ail yndition f ill-health 
natural methods Consultatior : ippointm 
1 Ashley Place, S.W.1 ] Vict 


2 Norton Way North, Let wort 


Iss J. D. W 


IMPROVE YOUR FI 
Mensendieck Functional Exe e 
nastics, and Massage treatment Adult 
Classes and private lessor Special | 
LSI Ri GE N , 
40 HEATHWAY COURT, N.W.3. SPEEDW! 


Sus <BATHING At |} 
b inte € yle en 


‘lligent peor 
pleasan ciety at 


Box 4363 


ming, m 
from SECRETARY 


LANGUAGES 


THE LINGUIS’ 
ge ION AND I 
IN E> LIsH FRENCH, (JGERMA) 
SPAN ISH, ITALIAN AND RUwSSIAD 
Dramatic Soc’y Sports CLur 
CONTINENTAL SNACK-BAR. LOUNGE 

84 KINGSW AY, LONDON, W.« HOLBOR 
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Richard Pomfret : 

Casanova: “ And now Mary.” 

Sullivan: “ Tell Gilbert I forgive.” 

Bernhardt : “‘ Limes, please ! ” 

Miss K. A. Jones : 

Cassandra (triumphantiy): “ Who’s a jitierbug now?” 

Gladstone (in semi-delirium): ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s humble duty to 
Your Majesty—I do hope He won’t keep me standing ! ” 

Casanova (quoting Propertius): “Sunt apud infernos ‘tot milia 

formosarum—Guess I’ll be busy.” 
J. C. B. Date: 

Shakespeare : “‘ Don’t let Ben mess about with my plays.” 

Casanova: “ If only I was a Moslem! ” 

Gladstone: “ There will be no primroses for me.” 

Little Billee : 

Shakespeare : 

chuckling). 

Horst Wessel: “It’s nothing to make a song about.” 

Chaplin: “‘ Up there all the stars are silent.” 

Stanley Hope : 

Bradlaugh : “‘ Thank God, I die free from superstition.” 

Edison: “ I’ve just thought of something.” 

Cassandra: “ Do you still think I’ll recover ? ” 

Among these seven sets I find it difficult to pick the best. No one 
seems to me to have three bulls, and how is one to weigh one bull and 
two magpies against two bulls and a miss? I think that the two last 
are slightly the best, but I recommend that the prize money be equally 
divided between all seven. 


“* My second-best bed! The rest is silence!” (dies, 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 325.—RECURRENCE OF THE OLD COMPLAINT 
By G. F. Pitt 

* Being unable to do your Problem 322 (writes Mr. Pitt) I have 
invented a problem which may prove useful to you. It is on the lines of 
Problem 320 (His Own Invention) but is, I think, more difficult.” 

“ Here’s another cipher for you,” said the White Knight, “or at 
least a message written in my 157th cipher.” 

“They never taught us this language at school,” said Alice. 

“I expect they did,” replied the White Knight, chuckling, as he 
showed Alice a scrap of paper bearing the inscript:on : 


92906 35159 80063 
12112 19230 76433 
12192 30637 32063 
07612 1777 


“ You see,” he continued, “ 157 gives 78 and 78 is three 26’s. Nothing 
could be simpler. All you have to do is to put down the seventy-eight 
with the twenty-six below and—there you are.” 

But Alice was not there; she had suddenly remembered a most 
important engagement. 

What was the White Knight’s message ? 


PROBLEM 323.—ALICE’S PARTY 
Solution by Dr. R. C. Evans 
Putting KC arbitrarily in seat 1, the rest of those marked thus * 
can be at once inserted. A list can then be compiled of the places 
which the rest of the cards can occupy, and after a little trial and error 
of those which can occupy the fewest places the following arrangement 
is found: 


*r KC *)> KS 
2 AH 1o AD 
s CS i J 

*4 KD 12 QC 
5 Jc 13 JD 
6 KH 14 AC 

7 2 *15 QD 
8 QH 16 AS 


WHERE J - 


PROBLEM 322.—OF THE MAKING OF BOooKS 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: R. V. H. Roseveare, Salterhill, 
Elgin, Morayshire. Ten points are awarded. 


knave [anti-clockwise rotation]. 


CALIBAN 
PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 


our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 


WEEK-END CROSSWORD 472 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 


“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.r1. 
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The last week’s winner is 


Set by L.-S. 


Mrs. N. Warren, 202 Clive Court, W.9 


ACROSS 


4. Bliss, perhaps, that 
is no legal excuse. 
(9) 

9. Oddly enough it 
does not crop up 
yearly. (6) 

10. This could never 
be a collection of 
odd coins. (9) 

11. One can’t do this 
when one gets down 
to rock bottom. (6) 
13. No doubt in bo- 
vine circles they 
complain they sim- 
ply can’t get over it. 
(4) 

14. Sounds as though 
it goes from head to 


foot. (6) 

16. One does not 
always score this 
try. (6) 

17. Eden’s_ require- 
ments. (5) 

20. One should of 


course be in tune 
with one’s surround- 
ings for such parties. 
(15) 
24. Get the taxi to 
come back for the 
explorer. (5) 
26. Unperturbed sort 
of highness. (6) 
28. People often sing 
of his marriage. (6) 
29. What to say to 
the man who offers 
you a drink. (4) 

30. A comparatively 


diurnal bloomer ? 
(6) 
31. Does the cook 


use it for beating up 
the soup ? (9) 

32. Beatrice’s lover 
was not born under 
a rhyming one. (6) 

33. Such people are 
always careful when 
they come across the 


coppers. (9) 


DOWN 
1. One with good 
vision should not 


have these. (9) 
2. Is the sea devil a 
fallen one ? (9) 

3. Explosion per- 
haps, or town. (6) 
5. These M.P.s do 
not have the same 
function as Reho- 
boam’s _ scorpions. 

(15) 

6. Not give ear, but 
give not ear to this. 
(6) 


7. It’s so dear to get 
this. (6) 

8. Glass for a horse ? 
(6) 

12. You always pay 
more for it. (5) 

15. He named a day. 
(4) 

18. The tube railway 
in other words. (9) 
19. Artificial tongue. 


(9) 

21. Useful sort of 
fish to have in the 
house. (4) 


22. What a seed may 
turn into. (5) 

23. Eric takes it by 
itself. (6) 

24. The sort of dance 
that one is able to 
perform twice. (6) 

25. What Daddy 
wouldn’t buy me. (6) 

27. Even a_ Bleak 


House contains it.(6) 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS— continued 





eae HOTEL. 


EAR the British Mi egg ll Way ye 4 
Hart Street), W.C.r. Car. “Telep nd free electric 
heating in all Bedrooms. Numerous nus private bathrooms 


Bedroom, Bath and Breakfast from 9s. 
Illustrated Booklet and inclusive Terms on ra 





rae INNS.—Ask for descriptive list 
a of 180 INNS AND Ss 
managed by. THE EOPLE’S REFRES 
cee a IN, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
rge’s House 


"5 Repent Se Street,” 


Waa CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, 

S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, ss. a night or 30s. 
weekly: with dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gms. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. 








ENBECULA, DITCHLING, SUSSEX. _ Small 

Guest House. + position facing Downs. 

H. & C. in all oderate terms. ‘Telephone : 
Hassocks 146. 








CS] Lda ad | a | a | 


aol 





[ar siete 








(COME along to NORTH WALES, where mountains 


run ._o- to the sea. Come ‘and sun-bathe on 
golden sands; 28 resorts, some gay, some ul. 
Climbing, oe! Pll fishing, sailing, sports and amuse- 


ments. 2d. stamp for Guide, Dept. 11, Lianfairfechan. 
Cheap fares by L.M.S. 


EW —- S 





a pleasant Easter in a friendly 

atmosphere. Glorious country. ‘Tennis and riding 
available. Leonarp, The Guest House, Godshill, 
Fordingbridge. Telephone : 2168. 


WENSLEYDALE, one mile Aysgarth. Guest House 
for energetic or restful holidays. Near moors. 
SmitH, Warnford, Thoralby, near Leyburn, Yorks. 








UANTOCK HILLS are beautiful but little known. 
~~_ ee comfort in charming 17th-century 
—_ lovely old-world ‘oa. Clock 
House Hotel, ONether Stowey, Som. 





M®: ERNEST W. JONES has spare rooms for 
- guests in her comfi le home; modern con- 
veniences, delightful surroundings. 3 gvs. weekly. 
Spinney, Rottingdean, Susséx. 


SALISBURY 
THE OLD MILL HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
at West Harnham. 
Patronised by artists and men of letters. 
Terms from 3} gms. a week. Apply MANAGER. 











[DBAL quiet holidays or convalescence. Bracing 

mountain air. Roperts, Plasnmewydd, Llanbedr, 

Merioneth. 

"TATSFIELD, Surrey. Attractive Guest House on 
Kent border, 20 miles from London. Beautiful 

garden. Every comfort. Ridi available. Terms: 


gns. per week. Write for particulars to the SECRETARY, 
he Schola, Tatsfield, Westerham, Kent. ‘Phone: 
Tatsfield 7. 





ORNWALL. Farmhouse, board-residence. Near 
sea and golf. Photographs. Mrs. JELBERT, Trew- 
hiddle, St. Austell. 





VERSTRAND, Cromer. Board-residence. Near 
sea. Breakfast in bed. Mrss Hitt, Flint House. 





BERYSTWYTH. “ Gwyldwr,” Lianbadarn. Ideal 
sea or country holiday. Beautifully situated. Every 
comfort. Moderate. "Phone: 617 


S'. LEONARDS. Comfortable furnished apartments or 
board-residence; healthy position, sea views, 
good ing, attendance, 4 minutes sea, sunlounge. 
5s, West Hill. 


ASTER HOLIDAYS for BOYS and GIRLS at the 
CHILDREN’S FARM, Romansleigh, N. Devon. 
HAXTED, Essex. The Priory, XVII century guest 

house. ‘Comfortable, modernised (central heating, 
electricity, telephone). Great historic interest. 2) guineas 
weekly. ma 











ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real Country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. “Phone 6r. 


Toes. Hotel Villa Como, St. Luke’s Road. 
Lovely sea views, h. and c. in bedrooms; garage ; 
table tennis. Terms: 2 gms. weekly. 








ODERN HOTEL, overlooking sea. White Lodge 
Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex. Rottingdean 9614. 


GOMERSET, Mendips. Anglo-French family take 

ts, 17th Cent. farmhouse, re-opening Easter. 
Tariff from 2} guns. SUZANNE Laver, Wyndhams House, 
Shepton Mallet, 57. 


ws. VALLEY. Guest House and Craft Sader. 
Vegetarian diet. Barn House, Brockweir, Mon. 
ED TILES,” Vegetarian Cottage Guest House in 
Sussex Weald. 65 High Street, Three Bridges. 
CHILL ISLAND. Slievemore Hotel. Largest and 
oldest established. Close to sea. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Apply Hope CLAPHAM. 

















SLAND OFF IRISH WEST COAST. 
Magnificent Scenery. Mild climate. 
Amethyst Hotel, Achill Island. 

Facing Atlantic Ocean and surrounded by Mountains. 
Good food, comfortable beds. Hot and cold water. 
Turf fires. 

Terms £2 10s. to £3 10s. weekly. 

Write Miss T. Brackuam, Keel, Achill, Ireland. 








[2 OF WIGHT. Country house, mains water, 
H. & C., electric light, indoor sanitation, 23 acres, 
own sea shore, safe bathing, sunbathing enclosures, 
tennis. Brochure (stamp) N. S. Critchard, Woodside, 
Wootton, L.0.W. 





ALTDEAN, . Brighton. 
guest house. Tel.: 


GLENDOWER, first-class 
Rottingdean 9552. 





EAFORD. Miss MiircHert, Claremont House, 

Claremont Road. Facing south and sea. Central 

heating, gas fires and h. and c. water in bedrooms. 
Vegetarian. 





EXHILL-ON-SEA. Homely board-residence. Two 

guineas weekly. Ideal quiet holiday or convalescence. 

Bracing but mild, maximum sunshine. York House 29 
Cantelupe Road. 





NGLISH LAKES. Reduced winter rates for com- 
fortable and delightfully varied accommodation at 
Langdale Estate, including well-equipped furnished 
cottages with hot water and electric light. Squash 
Rackets Court. Café-Restaurant. Recreation Room. 
Booklet (N) from: LANGDALE Estate, Great Langdale, 
near Ambleside. 





Langston Arms Hotel, 
centre rail or road. 
Excellent cuisine. Terms 


LORIOUS Cotswolds. 
Kingham. Convenient 
Modernised throughout. 
from 3 guineas. 





SHDOWN FOREST, Limes Hotel, Nutley. Tel. 3. 
R.A.C., h. and c., electric fires, central heating, 


golf, tennis, riding. From 3} gns. 





FASTER. Vacancy for two sharing. Superior Country 

residence ; every modern comfort. Home produce, 
i Highly recommended. 
“The Chase,” 


Inclusive 
Albourne. Tel.: 


excellent oc 
terms 42s. weekly. 
Hurstpierpoint 2165. 





Xv ong ned Cottage Guest House. Beautiful 
country. Near sea. NEALE, Loders, Bridport. 





ELIGHTFUL walking tours this Easter in Derby- 
shire and ve ee Particulars L.L.S.A., 
338 Hackney Road, E 


ONEGAL. Glenbay Hotel, Sateen, Bracing sea 
and mountain air. Unrivalled cliffs. Good bathing 
Fishing. Excellent cuisine. Apply CUNNINGHAM. ’ 














O LET FURNISHED, delightful little detached 

house on the Downs, Saltdean; sleep 5. Garage, 
rden. Sea 7 mins. Riding. 42 Sellons Avenue, 
ndon, N.W.10. 





TEST SOMERSET, between Minehead and Dulver- 

ton; superior farmhouse accommodation ; stag- 

hunting; hacks for hire; rough shooting; fishing. 
Inclusive. Box 4110. 





UDLEIGH SALTERTON, South Devon Coast. 
“*Mountway” Guest House. Modern comfort. 
Ordinary or vegetarian } diet. 
7 ENT. Prisnssee country. Restful ccctstninitiden. 
Old-world village. Main services, constant hot 
water, efficient catering. Garage. “Phone: 252. Mrs. 
Mitts, Cottage Farm, Smarden. 
SHDOWN FOREST. The Clock House, Nutley, 
Sussex, A delightful home; 14 bedrooms, hot 
and cold running water, private bathrooms, electric light. 
Large peaceful garden. Tennis. Own vegetables, 
Efficient service. 
Nutley 96. 











chickens and eggs. Good cooking. 
Golf and riding. 


Garage. *Phone : 





"T oRnQuay, Howden Court Hotel. 4 minutes to 

sea by private path, garden, attractive sun lounge. 
Private sitting rooms and private bathrooms if required. 
A.A. appointed. Tel. 280711. 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 
comfortable. Quiet situation. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. 








; Sunny, 
Lovely views. Cent. 
’Phone 126. 





SUSSEX XvVth-cent. Guest House. Warm, 
comfortable. Downs, ideal walking centre. 
ALLuM, Thatched Eaves, Bignor, Pulborough | Sutton 220. 





NDISCOVERED wild daffodil country, guest 

house with every comfort. Wonderful walking 

and touring. On bus route. Brochure Linton HALL, 
Ross-On-W YE. 

ARIS Vme, Hotel and Pension Alger. 8 rue des 

Fossés-St. Jacques. Central; heart Latin Quarter. 

Good rooms from 15 /rs. daily ; special monthly terms. 








ERSONAL service for visitors to New York World’ s 

Fair: meeting at pier; guidance and advice regard- 

ing hotels, lodgings, restaurants, taxis, sightsecing, tours, 

etc. Folder on request. References. Address: FAIR 
SERVICE, 247 82nd Street, Brooklyn, New ‘York. 





IVIERA. HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 7s. inclusive. 
YRENEES. “Angio-F gench family would receive few 


guests in quict comfortable country house. Write: 
Mme. DANNATT, Rébénacq (B. Pyr France. 

YRITTANY for early summer. “Sou th Coast. Guests 

received modernised private house. 50 acres on 

sea. Tourist centre. Car. From 75 /frs. per day. 

MADAME Cuavvet, Stang Bihan, Beuzec Cong. Finistére. 


EMOCRATIC and cheap Easter tours: 14-day 
Tunisian tour, dep. London April 2nd; 10- and 
17-day tours to Nice, dep. London —_ 7th; §-day 
tours to Paris and Brussels, dep. London April 6th. 


Full details PROSPECT Tours, Lrtp., 115, gt an 


Avenue, W.C. 





NA RIVIERA “VALLEY, a country house with 
sunny, sheltered terrace and gardens leading to the 
sea, you will find absolute quict, modern comforts 
Pension: from fu fcs. Les PALMERAIES DE VALMER, 
La Crorx, VAR, FRANCE. — 


OUR ww see recent - educational developments in 

SWEDEN. Arranged by Paut Aspatr, B.A 

Cantab., 94 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. May 17th 
29th, £18 12s. 6d. 


DEAL EASTER» HOLIDAYS ; COME SKI-ING 
on Spring snow, Saas-Fee, Switzerland. Private 
party. m es. Certain snow, sun. Moderate 
Also suitable or beginners. | Box 4397. 


Ki RUNNERS: Splendid chance to join smal 
\ *puides Bo Britannia-Hut, Switzerland (9,000 feet). 
Own gui Box 4400. 





ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 


H FOLL AND PARK. hen rooms with breakfast, 
25s. Constant hot water. Quict house. 1 min 
Central London Tube. _ 19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016 


HELSEA. 36 Oakley St. Comfortable divan room, 
quiet; 30s. with breakfast, light and service 
Flaxman 0276. 
OOM with breakfast available lower maisonette, 

‘\ private family. 25s. Earls Court. Frobisher 0296 


HARMING Bijou Guest House, newly decorated 
and furnished, hot and cold, garden. Rooms, 
including breakfast, dinner, bath, light, 2 gns. weekly. 
Few minutes Marble Arch and near Tube Station 
80 Maida Vale, W.9 _ MAI. _1930. 


ETWEEN Holborn Tube and Liacsia’s Inn Fields. 
Divan bed-sitting room with light, service, baths 
28s. Meals available. — *Phone : _HOL 4112. 


16 DOUGHTY STREET, W.C.1. Small furnished 
room, well appointed house. Mrs. ROowANn 
HOL. 753s. Pabe 


A BACK wr TH A VIEW over a gardens. 15 
4 minutes Piccadilly. From ass. Bed-B’fast. 37s. 6d 
part board. Billiards. Table Tennis. FLATLETS (an- 
furn.), alcove basins, kitchenettes, private baths, from 
18s. 6d. BED-SITTING rooms (unfurn.), running 
h. & c., from 12s. 6d. Catering optional. 11 Cliftor 
Gardens, W.9. ABErcorn 3035. 








HOLLAND. PARK. Large, bright divan rooms 
overlooking garden square. H. & C., gas fires 
From 21s. Park 4329. 
I AMPSTEAD. Bed-sitting r rooms ns for businsss gentic- 
men. Breakfast, h. and c., near L.M.S., tube 
26 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3- 
Ic TORIA, minute from ‘Station. Attractive bed 
sitting rooms, all conveniences. Large single 21; 
Breakfast optional. Welma House, 19 and 21 Hugh 
Street. Victoria 0363. 


buses, heath. 


Hamp. 3654 





7 AMPS’ EAD. 1 min. Belsize Park Tube ; 
bed-sitting room; good cooki 
Moderate. 


attractive, 
— ing, common-room 
rose 3687. 





r[HOSE interested in international friendahi ip ont good 
food, ring PRIimrose 6466. Large double room, 
central heating and balcony. 4 gus. Single, 2 } gn $. 
MARL OW. Charming self-contained maisonette 
small Georgian house, sitting room, two bed- 
rooms, bathroom and kitchen. To be let to suitable 
tenant at {40 a year. Box 4440. 
w< .C.1. Furnished bed-sitting room. 
cutie, 25s. weekly. 





‘Breakfast and 
Other meals available 
Box 4492. 


FURNISHED rooms in lady’s quiet, pleasant house. 
Usual amenities. 18s. 6d.-32s. 6d. 22 Belsize 
Avenue, N.W.3. 





C= NTRAL ROOMS (Holborn). Quiet, cultured 
surroundings. IOs. and 18s. Write BM BCGX, W.C 
W C.t Unfurnished sgpemunel flatlets. Use 

kitchens. Large windows overlooking gardens. 
Mus. 8059 before 1.15 p.m. 


] YDE PARK. 82 Sussex Gardens, W.2 Ambas- 
sador 2941. H. amd c. basins. ss. 6d. nightly with 
breakfast, from 23s. 6d. weekly. 
ELSIZE PARK. Room and share kitchen, bathrox 
in young woman graduate’s flat. Expenses moderat 
Box 4444. 


GROUP ACCOMMODATION 
| ECTURE room (seating % availa 


meetings, lectures, pupils’ concerts, t I 
terms, apply SECRETARY, 34 Nottingham Place, W.1 


I USTON MANOR, Hi 

Maidstone, Kent, for 
parties, etc. Moderate week-end 
invited. 





FURNISHING 
DANS TABLES of a charming wel 
design by Walter Segal ; 2ft 
| extends to 2ft. 6in. by 6ft. Made in tl ti 
| in Ash and Oak. Price £5 1° Produced by GERAI 
HOLTOM, 2s9b Tottenham Court Road, W.1 4 
s119. Send for photographs and iniormatior 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 475 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


DUSSELDORF “™ ALLIANCE ”—WAR HEDGES— 
CZECH BALANCES. 


By this time the Stock Exchange should be getting acclimatised 
to political shocks. The typical stock market reaction to a fresh 
European crisis of the post-Anschluss type is to fall by 10 to 15 per 
cent. on a small trading volume, and then to recover most of the 
decline on an equally small volume of buying. This week, 
however, has been an exception. The first recovery after the 
week-end fall was half-hearted, and by Thursday all the ground 
regained on Tuesday had’ been lost. The cause is to be found 
mainly in the behaviour of Wall Street, which slumped badly on 
Wednesday as a result of the German annexation of Memel and 
a fresh crop of rumours of impending wars. It is obvious that 
the market rallies are getting feebler and shorter-lived. Some 
dealers are asking whether the authorities may not be compelled 
before long to reimpose minimum prices in the gilt-edged market. 
On Monday 3} per cent. War Loan was down to 95, recovered to 
97, and at the moment of writing is 96}. As for equities, liquidation 
has not been severe, but prices have been marked down substan- 
tially and dealings have at times been difficult. 
* * * 

Following the announcement by Lord Halifax that the British 
Government’s endorsement of any trade pact with Germany 
would be indefinitely postponed, Mr. Oliver Stanley told the 
House of Commons on Tuesday that, “‘ because of present 
circumstances,”’ he had asked the F.B.I. to discuss with him the 
“whole position” of the preliminary agreement concluded at 
Dusseldorf last week with the Reichsgruppe Industrie. It is 
generally expected in the City that the agreement will be dis- 
avowed ; what is strange is that the F.B.I. should have concluded, 
even provisionally, a pact whose basic principle was an Anglo- 
German economic alliance designed to increase Germany’s supply 
of foreign exchange available to finance imports of war materials. 
The agreement proposed that British industries should proceed 
to cartellise themselves on German lines, and that negotiations 
should follow with a view to eliminating price-cutting and 


RENEWED FALL-——THE 





FAMOUS, MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 





MR. 
ANTHONY 
EDEN 


writes: 


* Medical science and 
skill are employing 
every weapon in their 
power to combat this 
dread disease. But it 
is to us they turn for 
the necessary funds to relieve the terrible suffer- 
ings of thousands of human beings. Our 
contributions will further research which will 
one day doubtless find a cure for cancer. Every 
penny we can spare brings that day nearer.” 





~~ ee 
The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, P.C., M.C. 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 


FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 








increasing consumption both of British and German manu- 
factures. It is difficult to see what British interests could be 
served by F.B.I. co-operation in securing an expansion of sub- 
sidised German exports ; and a peculiarly repellent feature in the 
pact was the suggestion’ that the British and German Governments 
might be asked for support to fight foreign competition in neutral 
markets. Mr. Stanley declares that this was not intended to be 
a breach of the terms of the Anglo-American trade agreement ; but 
it was certainly contrary to its spirit. Public opinion will be out- 
raged if this offensive excrescence on the now defunct policy of 
appeasement is not promptly disavowed. There is growing 
support in the City for the view that the Anglo-German Payments 
Agreement of 1934 should be annulled. Why, it is asked, should 
we continue an arrangement whose chief effect has been to provide 
Germany with means to pay for munitions of war ? 
i x *x 


A correspondent asks me to recommend an equity share which 
I consider to be the best war “ hedge.’’” My choice goes to the 
producers of the most essential raw material of war, namely 
petroleum, and to those companies which are producing petroleum 
in the Western Hemisphere and thus avoid transport problems 
in the Mediterranean. I would prefer Trinidad Petroleum 
Development and Trinidad Leaseholds as Empire producers, but 
I would add Venezuelan Oil Concessions in view of the importance 
of Venezuelan fuel oil for the British fleet. 


Gross 
Finan- Last Last Estd. Price Yield 
cial Earn- Div. Div. of °, on 
Year = ings Share Estimated 
ends Div. 
Trinidad Petroleum 
Development July 20.6 12 12 43/- £5 11 Oo 
Trinidad Leaseholds, 
a a -. June 344 273 If25 aa  “S-3 3 
If 27} *6 17 9 
Venezuelan Oil Con- 
cessions, 13/4 Dec. 24.7 15 15 20/- 10 0 O 


(adj.) (adj.) 

* Equivalent gross, after allowing for a reduced rate of tax. 
Trinidad Petroleum Development has now the largest reserves in 
Trinidad. Production could be increased substantially, but the 
present selling contract with the Royal Dutch-Shell group is not 
too favourable, so that it pays the company to restrict its production 
until the contract expires in June, 1941. The question of a 
revision of this contract has already been raised. In the current 
year selling prices will be lower, but if output is maintained at the 
current rate the total production for the year will be 15 per cent. 
higher, so that the dividend should be maintained at 12 per cent. 
In the case of Trinidad Leaseholds, the figures of output and 
purchases of oil in the current year have recently been revised, 
and it would now appear that the combined total in the first seven 
months was 2.6 per cent. up on 1937-38. However, with lower 
selling prices and higher costs the Company’s trading profits will 
certainly be lower, and I would not be surprised to see the dividend 
cut to 25 per cent. from 27} per cent. Venezuelan Oil Con- 
cessions increased its output in 1938 by 15 per cent., but Gulf 
fuel oil prices, on the basis of which its crude oil is sold, were 
23 per cent. below the average for 1937. The report which is 
due in May will show a fall in profits, but I think the company 
will pay the equivalent of the 1937 dividend of 22} per cent. 
on the larger capital now ranking, that is, 15 per cent. 

* * * 

It is satisfactory that in one financial respect the British 
Government has reacted promptly to the rape of Prague : whereas 
Austrian balances in London were handed over to the Reich 
without demur, Czech assets in London have been blocked. 
The Czechoslovakian Restriction of Banking Account Bill provides 
that no banker with whom the Czech Government or any person 
ordinarily resident in the Republic had an account on March 15th 
shall make payments without Treasury consent. It is possible 
that the Germans may try to circumvent the embargo by presenting 
deliberately ante-dated cheques, but it should be possible for the 
Treasury to block any large or unusual payments demanded by 
these means. The volume of the balances thus impounded in 
London is difficult to ascertain. The official assets (apart from 
the unutilised £6} millions of the post-Munich credit) belonging 
to the Czech National Bank appear to be of the order of £8 millions ; 
and private balances were probably of similar dimensions. The 
latter, it is understood, are being held, not as security for the 
service of the former Republic’s sterling debts, but in order to 
preserve them for their rightful owners. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Senate invite 
applications for the University Chair of Chinese 
tenable at the of Oriental and African Studies. 
The Professor will be expected to give instruction in 
Modern Spoken Chinese as well as in Modern Literary 
Chinese and Classical Chinese and Literature. 
Salary £1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must - 
received not later than first post on June 16th, 1 
the AcaDemic ReGistRar, University of London, ed 
House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars ia should be 








obtained. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the POST 


of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Salary £2507 £300; 
according to experience, with admission to the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities. Duties will 
commence at the =e of — 1939. = 
cations should be the undersigned (from 
whom further particulars a be obtained), not later 
than May Ist, 1939. 

Jniversity Col 

London. (Gower treet, W.C.1.) 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


RESIDENT STAFF TUTORSHIPS FOR EXTRA- 
MURAL EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for two probationary appoint- 
ments of Staff Tutors for adult education, at a com- 
mencing salary of £300 per annum, with superannuation 
benefits, commencing on September rst, 1939. The 
tutors appointed will be BR. for the development 
of adult education in Herefordshire and in part of 
Shropshire, and will take up their work on September Ist, 


Candidates should be 
Literature, Science or the Social Sciences. 

Two copies of applications, stating the subjects in 
which the applicant is qualified, should be forwarded to 
reach the Director of Extra-Mural Studies, the University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, noi later than April roth, 
1939. Applications may be accompanied by copies of 
not more than three testimonials, or by the names of 
not more than three persons to whom reference may be 


E. L. TANNER, 
Secretary. 








ualified to take classes in 


Further particulars may be obtained on 
The Universi . Burton, 
Edmund treet, Secretary. 
» 3- 

March, 1939. 


a COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 
The Council of the College invites applications for 








the post of Professor of Economics. Salary £850 per 
annum. The appointment will date from Oct 2nd, 
19 
particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom must be received on or 
before April 3rd, 1939. 
Singleton Park, EpwIN Drew, 
Swansea. Registrar. 





\UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST. _ 


CHAIR OF LATIN. 
The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment of 
a Professor of Latin in the University. The salary 
= to the office is {900 per annum with {roo 
supplement, and non-contributory pension. Twelve 
copies of applications and testimonials should reach the 
undersigned not later than April rsth, 1939. Further 
may be obtained from 

Queen’s University, Ricuarp H. Hunter, 

Belfast. Secretary. 





GECRETARY of experience required for "Member of 
Parliament ; must be well educated, good short- 

hand-typist ; able to take initiative and responsibility. 

Knowledge of Welsh an advantage. Give references and 

state age, education, experience and salary required to 

Box 4418. igh ep a Pan 

[_!BRARIAN, Lady, wanted. Moderate salary with 


quarters. Apply, stating —— SECRETARY, 
Highgate 1 Literary and Scientific Institution, London, N.6. 


* BCRETARY- STENOGRAPHER (25) desires post 
L with writer, Socialist M.P. Good experience, 
references ; moderate salary ; (own typewriter). London 
or Oxford vicinity preferred. Willing travel. _Box 4457. 











G ERMAN bookseller (age 35), intending to go to the 
J U.S.A., seeks unpaid post for six months, to 
complete knowledge of English literature and language. 
References in England and Germany. Box 4433. 


TY: 


Oagunisar dismissed Left-wing politics, seek 


work Clerical, administrative. Moderate pay. 
Travelled. Interests: Imperialism, Internationalism, 
Books, Art. Box 4446. 


(CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Tripos) ), 355 First | Class Reed 

Second Class English, master in schools England 
and Continent, research worker, author successful school 
books France and England, sympathetic progressive 
movements, seeks academic, literary or other work in or 
near London. Write Box 4450. 


[RAINED ie. coneshie experienced with problem 
children (Vienna School) is looking for position in 
private house. Very good references. Box 4426. 


XPERIENC ED, domesticated man (30) seeks post in 


literary or professional household. Shorthand, 
typing, dictaphone. Own typewriter. Live out. 
Box 4473. 
LOANS 


APvANC ES "£50 upwards with or without security, 
Immediate and Private. 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD., 8 Clifford Street, 

Bond Stregt, London, W Tel.: Regent $983. 


New 











BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 





parses ene of 
WAPEX | 








Cold germs are everywhere. There- 
fore carry Vapex with you 
everywhere. Just a drop on the 
handkerchief so that you can breathe 
the antiseptic vapour frequently 
during the day. It destroys the 
germs which would otherwise 
lodge in the nose and throat. 


If you already have a cold, Vapex 
goes direct to the root of the 
trouble to give speedy relief, and 


a quick return to health. 
From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


vies THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 























_‘TYPEWRITING, ‘TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


ERFECT TYPEWRITING AND DUPL I- 
CATING. Specialists in confidential and technical 








work. Personal, prompt, ag 7 service. Miss 
GiBss’ Bureau, LTD., 353 Strand, W.C. 
UPLICATING, “TYPEWRIT ING, T RANSL A- 


T yo Authors’ MSS., etc. 
work. service, lowest prices. ANGLO-CoN- 
TINENTAL ao, 303 High Holborn, W.C.1. HOL.9944. 

EPORTING SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 

Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


Speciality Left-Wing 





OFFICE, 





Tel. : Holborn 6182. 
) UPLICATING and “TYPEW RI TING, etc. 
Authors’ MSS., Novels, Plays, Schedules, etc. 


All work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED, 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 (Mayfair 3163-4). 





YPEWRITING. 
Prompt. 
Holborn 1169. 


work, low rates. 
Parton Street, W.C.1. 


Intelligent 
Este NEWTON, I 


Authors’ MSS., 


AULTLESS TY PEW RITING i. 
Novels, Plays, Theses. PERFECT DUPLI- 
CATING. (School Magazines a Speciality TRANS- 


LATIONS 45 Languages. MARY ABBOTT, Aldwych 
House, WwW Cc rs CHANCERY 8317 and 8674. 


~ INDUSTRIAL “ART 
T° DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNERS. 

If you design for Industry you should apply 

registration. 

If you are 

service of competent designers or any 





ART 


for 


information on 


| matters of Industrial Design you are invited to com- 


municate with the Registrar. 

The Register, established by 
charged : 

a) To compile a national register of qualified designers 
for Industry. 

(6) To bring registered designers into touch w ith manu- 
facturers and others seeking to obtain the ser 
designers. 

To act as a centre of inf 


the Board of Trade, is 


yrmation on matters pertain- 


| ing to Industrial Design. 


| Apply to R.P.A., 


Apply to the Registrar for further 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNERS, 32 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
S.W.1. Tel.: WHitehall 2415. 


ART 


LITERARY 


\ TRITE FOR PROFIT. Send 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191A), 


your SURPL US REV IE wc OPIE S 
AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 
CASH, LOEB CLASSIC bs ANTED. L. SIMMONDS, 
184 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn $440. 
EVIEW COPIES wanted. Collected or postage paid. 
We offer 4s. 6d. each for Loeb Classics if complete. 

J. Clarke Hall Ltd., , 146 Fleet St., E.C.4. Cen. Le 4116. 


ATIONALISM AND RELIGION. F AC TS AND 
OPINIONS PLAINLY STATED. Explanatory 
literature, with Literary Guide (monthly, 3d.), gratis. 
5 Johnson’s Ct., Fleet St., 


for free booklet 
Palace Gate, W.8, 

















a user of Industrial Design seeking the | 





vices of | 


information. 


LONDON, | 


TRAINING CENTRES 


DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi 

4 dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is casier. 908 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degree 

and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
OF STUDIES, Dept. VHgo2, Wotsey HALL, Oxrorp. 


o 


rue BEDFORD F ROE BE L TRAINING COLLEGI 


FOR TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: Miss 
MarGaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence, {103 10s 
to {110 $s. Fees without residence, {34 135. per annum 
For further information respecting Courses, Bursaries 
and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY 

NGE BRANDEIS SCHOOL OF PHYSICAI 
; EDUCATION, Mensendieck System, offers short 
intensive training course, one year, because of great 
demand for teachers. Apply now. 31 Grove Hall Court 
N.W.8. Maida Vale 6332. 


DAVIES’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Special Courses for Graduates 
Details of SC fo. ARSHIP EXAM., April 24th 


Irom 


Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park o871 4 
Residential Club at 22 Holland Park, W.11 

fF AMPSTEAD MUSIC SCHOOL, 153 Finchley 
Road, N.W.3. Co-Principals: Stewart Deas, 

M.A., Mus.B.(Edin.), Katherine Bird. lraining in 


Individual and 
Conducting and orchestral practice under 


Music and Dramatic Art by expert Staff 
class teaching. 


Stewart Deas. Prospectus and all information ‘phone 

PRI. $548. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COI 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal 


Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annun 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


"THE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
38 Victoria Street, S.W.1. WHI. 3883. 
Common sense and initiative encouraged. 
Modern methods. Moderate fees. Good openings 
Principal, Miss E. CHyYNoweTn. 


NGE BRANDEIS SC HOOL OF PHYSICAI 
EDUCATION. Recognised training centre Iwo 


years’ diploma course im educational and remedial exer- 


cises, Mensendieck system. Theory and practice. Also 
massage, games and sports 31 Grove Hall Court 
N.W.8. Maida Vale 6332. 

TUITION 


ERTIFICATED Teacher, Cambridge graduate and 
scholar, five years’ experience, requires tutoring in 
London from March 27th to April 21st. History and 
English to advanced standard; Maths., Latin and French 
to Certificate standard. Apply E. Capon, 23 Kennet! 
Court, Wincott Street, S.E.11. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


TNIVE RSI T Y OF LONDON.—Applications are 
invited for the METCALFE STUDENTSHIP 
FOR WOMEN, which is of the value of {70 for one year 


Candidates must be graduates of a University of the 
United Kingdom and must be prepared to undertak« 
research at the London School of Economi om 
social, econemic or industrial problem to be approved by 
the University. Applicants who do not know the result 
of their Degree Examinations may make provisiona 
application. Applications, on a prescribed form, must 
reach the Academic Registrar, University I dos 
The Senate House, W.C.1 (from whom further parti 

may be obtained), not later than 24th May, 1939 

February, 1939. 

\ ILL HILL SCHOOL. 

+ An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
| SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, open to candidates w! 


are over 12 and under 14 on the rst 
held on 31st May, rst and 2nd June, 

About eight Scholarships are offered 
to £60, according to merit and need: 


April 
1939. 
varying irom {4.1 
together with tw 


1939, will | 


or more Exhibitions of {20. 
There are also a number of Ministerial Ex! 
varying in value up to £100, reserved { 
Christian Minister andidates will tak« 
tion at Mill Hill School on the above date 
For further information and applicatio 
to the Secretary, Mill Hill hool, M I 
| N.W.7. 
EXAMINATIONS 
TH ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED 
CORPORATE ACCOUNTA 
In rporatit g 
The I n Associati Certified 
The Corporation tA ants 
The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMED I 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS for all ndid 5 
be held on Tuesday, Wednesday ahd Thursda ¢ 
7th and &th June next, in London, Belfast, Birn 
Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Gl 
Hull, Leeds, Li verpoc l, Manchester Nev 
Tyne, Ne ttingl am, Plymouth and Sheffield 
other ccestres, if amy, aS circumstances 1 
Entries must be received on, or before 
Further particulars may be obtained from the of 
the Association at ¢ Bedford Square Lond ¥ 


London, E.C.4. | 


} 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 475 


450 


Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION 





March 25, 1939 





5 


LL ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted 

subject to the management’s approval and 

right to amend or to refuse to insert any adver- 
tisement whether yaa For. ¢ or not. 


_— — — 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





gix YEARS OF ‘FASCIST ~ AGGRESSION 





MEETING AND FILM SHOW 
Thursday, March 30th, 8 p.m. 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD 


FILMS: Inside Nazi Germany. 
Nazi Conquest of Austria (by permission 
of March of Time); and ; 
Places and People (nationalities in the 
U.S.S.R.). 
CHAIR: Isabel Brown. 


Speakers with personal knowledge of Fascist aggression 
and an exhibition of underground publications circulated 
in Germany. 


Tickets, 6d. cach, from: ANtI-Fascist ReLier Com- 
MITTEE, 1 Litchfield Street, W.C.2, or CoLiet’s, Charing 
Cross Road. 


EMERGENCY ‘CONF ERENC E ‘ON 
CO-OPERATION WITH RUSSIA 
FOR PEACE 
March 31st and April 1st, Friends’ House, Euston Road. 
All-Party Meeting, Friday, March 31st, 8 p.m. 
Chairman: Lord Snell. Speakers: Miss Eileen 
McKinnon, Vyvyan Adams, M.P., D. N. Pritt, K.C., 
M.P. Paul Robeson will sing. 
Tickets: 3s. 6d., 6d., 1s. and 6d. 
DELE GA’ TE CONFERENCE : 
Saturday, April Ist, 3 to 6.30 p.m. 
National Speakers representing all Parties, and 
Union Leaders. 
All organisations invited to send delegates. 
Visitors’ tickets, Is. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP WITH 
U.S.S.R., 21 Soho Square, W.1. Gerrard 5318, 


Trade 


ANGLD-SOVIET SOCIAL EVENING. 

Lehmann on SHEVCHENKO, the Ukrainian 
Ukrainian songs and dances by children of Soviet 
Balalaika. Saturday, March 2sth, 8 p.m., 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Tickets (in- 
refreshments), from S.C.R., 98 Gower 


W.Cu (EUSton 2315. 
GIR STAFFORD CRIPPS will speak on UNITY For 
» AN ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT at HAMPSTEAD 
TOWN HALL, Tuesday, March 28th, 8 p.m. Admission 
free. 


John 
poet. 
School. 
Friends 
cluding 
Street, 


25.5 


"THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 
water, W.2 Sunday, March 26th, at Ir a.m., 
FLEMMING: “IDEALS AND ILLUSIONS.” 
6.30 p.m., DR. COTT: “* FoRWARD IN THE SPIRIT OF 
CurIst.’ During the Service there will be a formal 
reception of new members, after the Service a Friends’ 
and Members’ Supper. 


Queensway, Bays- 


MRS. 


COMPANIONS, 




















SEA TOURS 


MARSEILLES 
AND EGYPT 


The popular City and Hall 

liners bound for India and 

Ceylon afford excellent 

facilities for short holiday 
voyages. 


SAILINGS FROM LIVERPOOL 
May 20, June 17 & 24, 
July | & 22. 


FARES : 


Marseilles: £10 Single 
£16 Return 


£18 Single 
£32 Return 


Return tickets interchangeable with 


Port Said: 























other lines. 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITY «HALL 


LINES 


104-6, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, _ E.C.3 
Tower Building, Liverpool @ 75, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

















SCHOOLS—continued 
SCHOOLS 


ng to the 
SOCIETY OF PRT ENDS " \ es 
IN GREAT BRIT 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and jt Friend Fees). 





BOYS’ SECONDARY (BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York sae: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Readin : 12-19: £189 

IRLS’ SECONDARY B ARDING ‘SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract.. ama! 9-18: _ 

The Mount School, York 8: 13-19: 
CO-EDUCATIONAL | * SECONDARY BOARDING 
Friends’ School, Great ptm Yorks 160: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex 208: 10-18: {£99 
Friends’ School, Saffron “Walden, 

Essex (Junior) ... 30: 7-10: {£99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, ‘Somerset get pig £123 
Friends’ School, W igton, Cumb.. 88 1s. 
CO-EDUCATIO?} ” “ MODERN ° BOAR ING 

Cc o 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. 
Banbu 158: 10-17: £81 


Apply to School, ‘or to” ‘Secretary, Friends’ Education 
Council, 40 Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 


16 Wedderburn Road, 
N.W.3 (near Hampstead Heath), a modern co- 
educational school. Languages taught by new methods 
throughout the school by qualii native teachers. 
Special arrangements for children as day-boarders 
until 6 p.m., or as weekly or termly boarders. Apply 
PRINCIPALS ; HAMpstcad 0648. 
ELTANE SCHOOL, Wimbledon (WIM 1589). 
Day and Boarding, boys and girls, 5-18 years. 


FORTIS GREEN SCHOOL : co-educational day and 

boarding from 2-12 years ; run on socialist principles 
by a co-operative society of parents and teachers. 1} acres 
garden. Individual and group work, languages and 
science emphasised. Apply Secretary, Fortis Green 
School Society, Fortis Green, N.2. 








T. MARY’S SCHOOL, 











~ROOKI ANDS, c rowborough, "Sussex. 
school and all-year-round home. 
education and careful training. Boys, 3-10. Girls, 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply, Secretary. Crowborough 299. 


~ ‘Pre- -prep. 
Sound, carly 











HE BYRON HOUSE S« SCHOOL, HIGHGATE, N.6. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Day school 
for Boys and Girls, from 5-14 years. Nursery class 








2-5 years. Mountview 6403. 
oe INEHURST a a SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 
Kent. - Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
SCHOOLS AND D EDUCATIONAL diet. Sunbathing. Riding. Muss M. B. Rew. Goud- 
EXPERT advice given on the choice of Progressive hurst 116. — ines 
4 Boarding Schools. Crcety C. Wricut, Lrtp., LY YNDALE SCHOOL. Swiss Cottage, 67 Eton 
5° Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Lay 4 Avenue. Vacancies for boys and girls from 2 to 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. Head*| ° Ye0*-_Ones-sit Efe, workshop activitios apd mame. 
“ istress : Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. (CANTAB.). Aim— AI iL. ARY’S, SLE) gress 
to develop character, intellect, healthy growth of child [NVAL, She 3 tal a ta EMERE, Progressive 


for good of community encourage self-expression ; 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. 
prepared for Universities, 


Girls 
Medical Profession and ad- 








day girls. 


[HE NURSERY SCHOOL, Thaxted, Essex. Day 

















‘HE ORDER OF THE GREAT vanced work Music, Art. Fees include Elocution, Dancing and boardin . 
é s » 2-7 years. Modern methods and 
J wie ee ee Hy ~ (nee ee eer Cookery. 15 acres grounds. equipment. Childzen as to 10 years taken for the 
Me s Sundays ¢ ‘ sor og OE a ER ee i PauL-T SON (Darti 
Rev. Wit. Hayes, March 26th: “The Star in the | (YHILDREN’S FARM, ROMANSLEIGH, NORTH Training). Theo 248. a 
West.” DEVON. A country home and school for children a : = 
- - under 14. oe welcomed for holidays. Mr. & Mrs, ~ ‘S3 
'T‘HE Society for Creative Psychology, 8 Fitzroy | VoLKMER, B.A ROHAM HURST _SCH OOL. South Croydon. 
Sereet, W.t. Lectures every Friday ot 8.30 p.m. Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 
Admission to non-members, 1s. Friday, 24th: The ADMINTON SCHOOL, Ww estbury- -on-Trym, Bristol pa a uae oa ee ae ae pred many 
Mind of the Twentieth Century: The Literary View- | (A Public School for Girls. Founded 1858.) hesith end hyeical posts y. ay attention to 
point. Mr. A. C. Ward. | The School, which is run on modern lines, has a high the Universities. Wellqulined sill — ——< a 
| standard of education and gives every opportunity for S yo 4 — > 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway | the development of personality and individual gifts. i aad , ve . 
nS Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, President of the Board of Governors: GILBERT oT AC EVEN Te 
March 26th, at 11 @m., PROFESSOR SUSAN | Murray, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Hist EAD PL —. heat SEVENOAKS, 1 oe. 
STEBBING, M.A., D.Litt.: “ SctrNcE AND ‘ HIDDEN | Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. by Board of Educ ti ~ alti, — 
Reauity.’” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. | Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. a ae, 4 Uo 
Admission free. Visitors welcome. ; —— 
| 7 =n = lai INEW OOD, CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
= at Q° ee ak aie Gale ee school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
. . ja 4 ; » 15° ) ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
eens 22 10s. per cero » 10-19, Ueanding and tenion ie health and happiness. ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
J;.P.S.1. EASTER CONFERENCE will be held at OO eg gn page peste a = 
St. Christopher School, Letchworth, Herts., from : , or Girls ane a J Soeducati 
Thursday (tea A oril 6th, to Tuesday (breakfast I Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, | ag me | a a HOOL. ae boa 
vursday ca), I ’ , s ast), * e , - boarding and day. From three. King’s Langley 
April 11th } Gloucester Road, S.W.7. Ken. 5640. Priory, Herts P _ 
PROGRAMME : é y> Ss. bi : : 
Fri., 10.30a.m. HUGH FRANKLIN on * THs "HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY | REST HARROW SCHOOL, Underwood Road, 
Srens REPORT AND THE MULTI- SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14. Sound modern | Caterham, Surrey, provides treatment and education 
LATERAL SCHOOL. oe B educ ation for boys and girls from : 2-14 years old. | for boys and girls of normal intelligence whose nervous 
} 8 p.m. DR. ADRIAN 2 EI HEN on OR pp tcc tel lB ch | disabilities exclude them from the ordinary school. 
POTENCE AND FRIGIDITY r. CHRISTOPHER SC HOO a LE “TC HW ORTH | Only curable cases taken. Fees: 50-70 gems. a term. 
Sa 10.30 a.m. FRANK HARDIE on “ THe INTER- S (recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- | Particulars from Principal, Dr. I. B. Saxsy. Tel.: 
NATIONAL SITUATION a ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate | Caterham 689 
Sat., 8.0 p.m. Miss BARBARA LOW on THE | fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and | ns “ > aaa = a 
SENSE OF GUILT IN Man.’ progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. | \ ALDORF SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. A _ Day 
Sun., 10.30a.m. ¢ E. M JOAD on “‘ ETHICS AND | (Camb.). 7 . | School for Girls and Boys conducted on the lines 
POLITICS ¥ ‘ indicated by RUDOLPH STEINER. Enquiries to the 
Sun., 8.0 p.m. A Speaker on “ Tue Port LAR FRONT K Fswi K SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive SECRETARY, 104 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.3. ‘Tel.: 
AND THE LABOUR PARTY. education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys | Hampstead 4021. 
Mon., 10.30 a.m. F.P.S.1 Policy THE Co-ORDINA- | and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent | SS gar : 5 
TION OF PROGRESSIVE EFFORT. | open scholarships. Fees £82. HAMPDEN SCHOOL, 14 Holland Park, W.11. A 
Mon a P m. Entertainment. | co-educational non-profit-making day School, 
ations : Tennis, Dancing, Rambles. | H's MARCH, BEACONSFIELD. PREPARA- | which now has its own country house (Berks.) which 
INCI a SIVI FEES : Members, 45s. ; non-members, | rORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sound Modern | is being prepared and stocked for holiday use or for the 
sos. Shorter periods: Members, 10s. 6d. per day; | Education in Healthy surroundings, Headmistress: | reception of the School in emergency. Full details of 
on-Members, 12s. per day Miss WaARR. ‘ | the School’s evacuation arrangements from LESLIE 
Please remit full fee to Hon. Ssc., Federation of | - $$ $$ —$_$_____ - ——— - BREWER, Headmaster. Park 4775. 
Progressive Societies, 4 Fitzroy Street, W.1. ’Phone: | KTEW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (recognised by the ae nae — 
Museum 6975 Early application necessary to avoid 4 Board of Education) welcomes English children to | | "AVENIR, Villars-sur-Ollen, Switzerland (4,100 ft.). 
disappointment grow up with German children in a home-like atmosphere. | 4“ ‘Twenty boys and ak 4 to 18), 
| Principal, ANNA ESSINGER, M.A., Otterden, Kent. | - — 
el.: Hastling 6. 
IN MEMORIAM | a> Be MISCELLANEOUS 
] ELTANE SCHOOI COUNTRY BRANCH open- : 
SERVICE of Remembrance for Lord Allen of | ing near Melksham, Wilts, in May. Usual academic i AVE your favourite suit copied exactly in a “ John 
: Hurtwood will be held at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, | standards with country pursuits. Fees specially moder- Peel” Cumberland Tweed, £4 17s. 6d. Fit 
Trafalgar Square, London, on Thursday, March 30th | ated. Headmaster: G. Brook, B.A. Present address : mai or money refiinded. Patterns and particulars, 
at 3 p.m ' | Beltane School, Wimbledon. | postfree. REDMAYNE, Ltp., 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 
Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York. N.Y., Post Office, 1928 Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by The Cornwall Press Lid., Paris 
Garden, Stamiord Street, London, 8.E.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 - 














